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VOLSCIANS AND UMBRIANS. 


Our knowledge of the Volscian language depends almost en- 
tirely on a bronze inscription four lines in length found at 
Velletri, the ancient Velitrae, in 1784, the text of which is given 
below: * 


DEVE : DECLVNE : STATOM : SEPIS : ATAHVS : PIS : VELESTROM 
FADIA : ESARISTROM : SE : BIM : ASIF : VESCLIS : VINU : ARPATITV 
SEPIS : TOTICV : COVEHRIV : SEPV : FEROM : PIHOM : ESTV 
EC : SE : COSVTIES : MA : CA : TAFANIES : MEDIX : SISTIATIENS 


The alphabet is Latin of the same early type found in the 
Marrucinian bronze inscription from Rapino (Conway, No. 243 = 
von Planta, No. 274), with vertical stroke in the middle of the 
A. Of the 9 in fasia more will be said later. The dialect is 
customarily classified in the Sabellian or intermediate division 
of the Italic group, but while its sister dialects Paelignian, 
Marrucinian, and Vestinian have a close resemblance to Oscan, 


1 The principal bibliography on this inscription is as follows: Momm- 
sen, Die unteritalischen Dialekte (Leipzig, 1850), p. 320 and Table XIV; 
Corssen, De Volscorum lingua (Naunburg, 1858; not accessible to me; 
reviewed by Schweizer-Sidler, K.Z., VII [1858], pp. 446-50) ; Zvetaieff, 
Inscriptiones Italiae inferioris dialecticae (Moscow, 1886), p. 20; von 
Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte (2 vols., Strass- 
burg, 1892-97), II, no. 240, and general discussion of Volscian-Umbrian 
resemblances I, pp. 21-23; R. S..Conway, The Italic Dialects (2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1897), I, No. 252; Skutsch, G@l., III (1912), pp. 87-99; 
Thurneysen, GI., XI (1921), pp. 217-19; Grienberger, K. Z., LVI (1929), 
pp. 28-35; Ribezzo, R.I.G.I., XIV (1930), p. 86; Vetter, Gl., XX 
(1932), pp. 21-22; Pisani, Arch. Gl. It., XXVII (1935), pp. 153-63. 
Hereafter I cite dialect inscriptions by number from the collections of 
Conway and von Planta. 
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students of Italic dialectology are practically unanimous? in 
recognizing for Volscian an especially close kinship with Um- 
brian, and that despite the fact that the two speech-areas are 
separated by a considerable distance. 

It is not my intention here to add to the already rather long 
list of interpretations of the Velitrae bronze, but rather to 
examine some old and new evidence, partly phonological and 
partly of other kinds, bearing on the Volscian dialect and its 
connections. The effect of this, I believe, will be to confirm 
the idea of a close connection between Volscian and Umbrian 
and to fill in the gap between them by calling attention to some 
similar phenomena in the geographically intermediate dialects. 

The e in the first syllable of deve < *deiwéi or *deiwat may 
be merely graphic, and in any case has no great significance for 
our purposes, since monophthongization of et is widely distrib- 
uted in Italic (cf. von Planta, I, p. 144), but the final e in deve 
and in the divine name Declune is important. This otherwise 
unknown deity may be male (so Ribezzo takes it) or female (so 
the majority, taking account of the Latin goddess-names in -ona; 
von Planta, I, p. 99, II, p. 91, discusses several etymologies 
and interpretations). By either view we have a dative singular 
in -e similar to the Umbrian forms tute tote (first declension: 
Buck,®? p. 113; von Planta, I, p. 143, II, p. 91) or kumnakle, 
pople (second declension: Buck, p. 116; von Planta, I, p. 154, 
II, pp. 109-11). The diphthongs az and 07 are regularly main- 
tained in Oscan and Paelignian, and in Marrucinian so far as 
forms are quotable. In Latin 01 > é is not a normal develop- 
ment, though oz had the same history as é in Romance.* The 
change at > ae > é is a feature of rustic Latin, and the resultant 
monophthong had the same history as accented é in Romance.® 
An example of -e for -ai is also found in Veswne, dative of the 


* The dissenting view of Bartholomae, B. B., XII (1887), p. 89, who 
prefers closer connection with Oscan, appears to have found no followers. 

°C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston, 1928). 

*R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin® (Baltimore, 1945), §37; E. H. 
Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin? (Philadelphia, 
1940), $138 b. 

5 Kent, op. cit., §38; Sturtevant, op. cit., §§131-2. Sturtevant’s re- 
marks on the distribution of @é<ai (Faliscan, Volscian, Umbrian, and 
the Latin of these and the Sabine districts) have a particular interest 
for our problem. 
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name of the goddess Vesuna, on the bronze tablet from Antinum 
(Conway, 253, who treats the text as Volscian; von Planta, 242, 
who, with most others, treats it as Marsian). Other examples, 
or possible examples, of monophthongization on the Velitrae 
bronze are: esaristrom, with e < ai if from aisar- according to 
the usual view (otherwise Skutsch) ; wesclis, ablative plural with 
1< ot as in Umb. wesclis (Oscan and Paelignian maintain the 
diphthong ; Marrucinian aisos and Marsian e]sos on Conway, 261 
= von Planta, 243 seem to present a different type of case- 
ending but the latter example is too mutilated to be of much 
use) ; toticu with o < plIt. ow as in Umb. totcor, whereas Oscan, 
Paelignian, and Marrucinian maintain the diphthong (von 
Planta, II, pp. 158-61) ; sepis with se probably = Lat. si < *set, 
but in any case with e of diphthongal origin (discussion in von 
Planta, I, pp. 147, 194, IT, p. 462). 

One of the commonly cited pieces of evidence for close 
Volscian-Umbrian connection is the palatalization of k before 
« inferred from the spelling fasia, which all scholars identify 
with Umb. fagia, Lat. faciat. The reversed C used to represent 
the sound does not agree with the Umbrian symbols, but shows 
a curious resemblance to the character 9 (actually C, but func- 
tioning as 9 since the writing is retrograde) in seoure on a bronze 
statuette from Auximum in Picenum (von Planta, 289 = What- 
mough,® 347). For this short and obscure inscription, which 
Whatmough classifies as Hast Italic (= von Planta’s altsabel- 
lisch) Grienberger ? attempted an interpretation on the basis of 
Umbrian, but regards the 9 as simply a mistake, since his equa- 
tion of seaure with Lat. securo does not call for a palatalized c. 
Pisani,® also taking the language as Umbrian, interpreted sesure 
quite differently, as a 3 pl. pf. verb form from root *sek- with 
palatalization either before an earlier e for wu, or analogically. 

atahus, which the great majority of scholars regard as a fut. 
pf. roughly equivalent to attigerit, is generally taken as evidence 
for loss of final ¢ in the group -st. If this explanation is correct, 
we have a parallel to the occasional loss of final ¢ shown in Umb. 
fus, heries, etc., as against regular preservation of -s¢t in Oscan 


* J. Whatmough, The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), p. 221, with detailed discussion. 

7 XIII (1924), p. 72. 

8 Gl., XX (1932), pp. 97 f. 
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and Paelignian (von Planta, I, pp. 575 f., with statistics for 
early and late Umbrian). Pisani,® because of the difficulty of 
explaining the h by the standard interpretation, makes a totally 
different conjecture, whereby atahus is from *aktdius, a bahu- 
vrihi compound == maggiorenne, cuius aevum plenum est. We 
would thus lose one of the evidences for Volscian-Umbrian con- 
nection (-st > -s), while at the same time -kt- > -t-, as in Umb. 
satam < *sanktém (Buck, p. 89, von Planta, II, pp. 352 f.) 
presupposes close connection, or at least resemblance, between 
the two languages on general grounds. But Pisani’s admittedly 
conjectural proposal serves less to convince me of its own cor- 
rectness than to raise doubts against the usual equation of 
atahus with attigerit. 

More certainly attested, if more widely distributed in the 
dialects, is loss of final d. The possible or probable cases are: 
abl. sg. toticu, couehriu, sepu, winu; subjunctive fasta (with loss 
of -d < -t, the secondary ending) ; imv. arpatitu, estu; all appear 
to have etymologically long vowels before the lost final d. The 
dialectal distribution is: loss of -d in Umbrian *° and Marru- 
cinian,"! fluctuation in Paelignian,’? preservation in Oscan,** 
loss in Latin after long vowels around 200 B. C.** 

The word bum has been cited as showing a parallel to the 
Umbrian change i > ii > 1, as in Umb. pir: Gk. wip, etc. The 
Umbrian material, together with some limited or doubtful occur- 
rences in Oscan and Paelignian, is treated in von Planta, I, pp. 
129-36, Buck, p. 41. Since the @ of proto-Volscian *bim, if 
taken as equivalent to Umb. bum, Lat. bovem, would be of 
diphthongal origin, it is hard to account for the change to 1, 
which in Umbrian affects only original @ Von Planta, I, p. 
131, suggested vowel change by analogy with semantically simi- 
lar *sim (Lat. swem, Gk. iv) where 1 < % would be regular, and 
many follow him,’® but this single example is not sufficient to 


®* Arch. Gl. It., XXVII (1935), pp. 158 f. 

1°'Von Planta, I, pp. 577-80. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 

14 Kent, op. cit., §141, 10. 

18 Ribezzo, R.I.G.I., XIV (1930), p. 86, interprets quite differently, 
equating bim with Pael. biam ‘ sacellum.’ 
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provide sure evidence of i >i in Volscian. I make only passing 
mention of the fact that von Planta, loc. cit., suggested a change 
a&% >t, with u maintained in the writing, as a merely possible 
method of accounting for the palatal o in seoure on the bronze 
statuette from Auximum. 

The final f in asif may possibly be evidence of special Volscian- 
Umbrian connection. Final ns of almost any origin (except 
after syncope of a vowel between n and s) became -f in Umbrian, 
but in Oscan original -ns, as in accus. pl. forms, became -ss.7® 
Here Marrucinian seems to go with Umbrian, while for Paelig- 
nian the development is unknown. Thus we have agreement of 
Volscian and Umbrian against Oscan if and only if asif is an 
accusative plural. In favor of such an interpretation are Bréal 
(= ves, cited by Conway, p. 602), Skutsch (= Lat. asses, of a 
fine for unauthorized removal of the object from the temple), 
Ribezzo (< *dsins, as a heteroclite or stem-variant to Lat. aras), 
Pisani (cognate with Lat. asseres). In favor of interpretation 
as a pres. pepl. nom. sg. are von Planta, II, p. 651 (= Lat. 
arens, ardens, with transitive value), Grienberger, p. 32, simi- 
larly Thurneysen (with value of assans, ‘indem er das Rind 
brat’). By any interpretation we feel the need of a verb to 
follow se, generally taken as the conditional particle, but the 
choice between asif as pres. pepl. and as accus. pl. is a most 
difficult one to make. 

arpatitu has been variously interpreted, but for us the impor- 
tant fact is that, whatever the etymology and sense of the body 
of the word, we have in the prefix a virtually certain example of 
ar-<ad-. The dialectal distribution of this phenomenon is: *" 
Umb. arfertur (but also atfertur, arsfertur), arueitu (but also 
arsueitu) ; not in Oscan, which, however, has a few cases of 
r < d in other situations; Lat.?* arbiter, etc., arveho, Cato, Agr., 
135, 7, arfuise, C. I. L., I?, 581. The Marsian-Latin inscription 


16 Buck, pp. 71-73; von Planta, I, pp. 505-12, The evidence for the 
development of -nts (pres. pepl.) in Oscan is extremely tenuous. The 
type represented by Osc. nom. sg. fruktatiuf (n-stems) need not concern 
us here, since no interpretation of Volsc. asif is based on a stem of this 
class. 

17 Buck, p. 83; von Planta, I, pp. 408 f. 

18 Kent, op. cit., §141, 5; Ernout, Les Hlements dialectauaw du vocabu- 
laire latin (Paris, 1928), pp. 111-14. Both favor dialectal origin for 
the Latin examples. 
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from Lake Fucinum (Conway, 267 = von Planta, 307) has the 
closely similar apur finem. In every case the change is before a 
labial consonant. 

Among the foregoing phonological evidences of special 
Volscian-Umbrian connection most have been challenged, though 
in every case for reasons connected with the interpretation of the 
Velitrae inscription and not for the purpose of invalidating the 
Volscian-Umbrian hypothesis. The most securely established 
data are the monophthongization of diphthongs, the loss of final 
d, and the change ad- > ar-, and these in general have some 
currency outside of Volscian and Umbrian. In the second half 
of this article I intend to examine some other types of evidence, 
mostly connected with personal and local names. 

A particularly striking fact, and one which has received con- 
siderable attention,’*,is the position of the father’s name in the 
so-called onomastic formula. The typical Latin order Q. 
Marcius L. f. 8. Postumius L. f. (C.I. L., I?, 581) is followed 
also in Oscan, Paelignian, and Marrucinian, while in Volscian 
and Umbrian the father’s name follows the praenomen as in 
Ec. Se. Cosuttes Ma. Ca. Tafanies mediz on the Velitrae bronze. 
Other examples are: Umbrian: La: Ma Tuplei (Conway, 353 = 
von Planta, 293, 4, from Todi), V. LZ. Varie T. C. Fulonie 
(Conway, 354 = von Planta, 295, from Fossato di Vico), C. V. 
Vistinie Ner. T. Babr (Conway, 355 = von Planta, 296, from 
Assisi), and several others badly mutilated; Marsian: Pa. V1. 
Pacuies (Conway, 253 = von Planta, 242, from Antinum, re- 
garded by Conway as Volscian) ; Aequian: Po. Ca. Pomposies 
(Conway, II, p. 532, no. 45,— von Planta, 277, from near 
Collemaggiore ; by many regarded as a forgery). Von Blumen- 
thal, loc. cit., gives the dialectal distribution of the second type 
as Umbrian, Picene, Volscian, Marsian, and Aequian, to which 
he adds a possible instance in a Sicel inscription. His view that 
it represents the older of the two arrangements seems plausible 
on the face of it, and has some interest for our purpose as sug- 
gesting the intrusion of a wave of culturally backward people 
through Umbria into southern Latium and perhaps beyond. 

Among the gentile names in Latin inscriptions from dialect 


19 Von Planta, I, p. 24; G. Devoto, Gli antichi italici (Florence, 1931), 
p- 187; von Blumenthal, J. F., L (1932), p. 234; E. Fraenkel, R.-Z., 
XVI (1935), p. 1660. 
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areas classified in the various lists in Conway’s Italic Dialects a 
considerable number are common to the Volscian and adjacent 
Latin territories and to Umbria, but are not found in the areas 
where Oscan and closely similar dialects were spoken. Since 
the inscriptions to a large extent reflect conditions existing in 
imperial times, and since it might also be possible to show some 
names common to Volscian and Oscan territory but absent from 
Umbria, I am not unaware of the danger of overemphasizing 
this line of argument. The occasional occurrence of names in 
Etruria or Picenum, however, may not work against the argu- 
ment, since the existence of Umbrians 7° in much of northern 
Italy at an early period is well recognized. The following are 
a few names whose occurrence is limited in the manner described 
above: Amelius, C. I. L., X, 6743 (Antium), Amilius, XI, 5537 
(Assisium) ; Braetius, X, 6139 (Caieta), XI, 3040 Polimar- 
tium), 5845 (Iguvium), 7838 (Ameria); Codennius, X, 5368 
(Fratta Maggiore), XI, 4125 (Narnia; Coden[nius with restora- 
tion on the basis of the former example); Precius, X, 5678 
(Arpinum), XI, 6189, 6190 (Ostra), IX, 5615 (Septempeda) ; 
Suestidius, X, 6447 (Privernum), XI, 5276 (Hispellum), XIV, 
3453 (Treba Augusta). My basis of selection here has been 
very narrow; I refer briefly to the additional names Bet(t) we- 
dius, Burbulewus, Masonius, Mestrius, Mussius, Ogulnius, Roe- 
sius, Rubranius: Rufranius, Travius, Tutius, Utilius, Uttiedius, 
most of which show some occurrences in and immediately around 
Rome. Their distribution can be followed in detail through 
Schulze’s Eigennamen. 

A study of cognomina would have no value in the present 
connection, since they came into use at a time much later than 
the period which would have to be assumed for an Umbrian 


20 Probably in an ethnic as opposed to a linguistic sense. For a 
discussion of the “OuBpo or Umbri of ancient writers see Whatmough, 
The Foundations of Roman Italy (London, 1937), pp. 193 f., where the 
Umbrian language known to us from the Iguvine Tables is taken to be 
a distinct language, and much more limited in range, than that of the 
traditional inhabitants of all north central Italy. Our names may have 
been current among the Umbri in the north and have been brought into 
Volscian territory by speakers of the Umbrian language. I have not 
attempted the task of assigning etymologies to the names themselves, 
some of which are shown to have Etruscan origin by W. Schulze, 
Lateinische Eigennamen (Berlin, 1904), passim. 
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migration into Volscian territory. Place-names are hardly more 
satisfactory, and, in fact, the short list discussed by Devoto 
(op. cit., pp. 122-5) in support of the linguistic unity of the 
Italici ends with a warning against undue faith in them. It may 
not be out of place, however, to call attention to Pliny’s mention 
(N. H., ITI, 5, 63) of the Auzimates in a long list of Campanian 
local and ethnic names. I have already mentioned Auximum in 
Picenum as the source of an inscription which seems to afford 
a parallel to the Volscian sign for a palatalized c. The name 
Interamna is also of interest, occurring in the Volscian territory 
as well as in Umbria, while there was an Interamnia in Pice- 
num; but the existence of an Interamnium in Bruttium does 
nothing to advance the general line of argument in this paper, 
and in every case we must probably assume that Inter- repre- 
sents a latinizing of the dialectic *Ander- (the name is not found 
in any dialect text) ; at least this view seems preferable to view- 
ing Inter- as reflecting a Latinian sub-stratum. More signifi- 
cant than the distribution of individual place-names may be the 
use of suffixes to form names denoting the inhabitants of the 
places. The suffix -t1-, especially in forms like Arpinas, Arpi- 
nates, bears closely on our problem. Conway” has not only 
given detailed figures, but has pointed out the significance of 
the distribution of these names for Volscian-Umbrian connec- 
tions. Among the form-classes which he tabulates 10 out of 42 
Volscian ethnica and 35 out of 73 Umbrian ethnica use -tfi-, and 
no other national groups where totals of 15 or more are involved 
show such a high ratio. A casual examination of the -dti-forms 
for Italy in general in Pliny, WN. H., III, 5, cr in Conway’s lists 
of place-names, or, for dialect texts, in von Planta, II, p. 51, will 
show that the suffix in question is particularly favored when 
-enas, -inas, -nates results: that is, in such correspondences as 
Capena: Capenates, Aquinum: Aquinates, and in fact a large 
majority of the rather thinly scattered ethnica in -ates from 
southern Italy will be found to be of this type. Since over 
half of the Volscian examples also are in -nates, we must not 
overwork the ethnica in making a comparison with Umbrian. 


21 Atti del Congresso internazionale di scienze storiche (Rome, 1903- 
5), pp. 14, 15, 18; Cambridge Ancient History, IV (New York, 1926), 
p- 460a. The statistical tables are based on and may be supplemented 
by the lists of place-names in the Italic Dialects, I, passim. 
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How far the suffix -ati- is significant in itself and how far it 
is merely a reflex of certain tendencies to form town-names in 
-na and -num it is hard to say, and various complicating factors 
make exact statistical method very difficult here despite Con- 
way’s excellent lists. Yet in general it may be said that the 
Umbrian and Volscian areas tend to favor the type Trebia: 
Trebwates, Asisium: Asisinates, Tadinum: Tadinates, etc., while 
the Oscan-speaking areas to the south favor the suffix -no.-. In 
fact even for the Volscian territory the suffix -no- is in terms of 
actual numbers much more frequent (29 out of 42) than -t-, 
whose frequency is thus purely relative. On the origin of the 
ethnic suffix -ti- I refrain from comment, but its frequency in 
the far north of Italy (20? examples among the Ligures) is 
striking when observed in the light of Kretschmer’s theory ** 
of a migration of Umbri into Liguria. 

Other lines of investigation might be followed in the attempt 
to find still more features of language or culture common to the 
Umbrians and Volscians. Archaeological questions I have left 
untouched, and in regard to religious cults I make only brief 
mention of several whose geographical limits agree with the area 
in which we are interested. Feronia was an Etruscan goddess 
whose cult was introduced into Rome from Capena. It flour- 
ished also among the Picenes, Umbrians, Vestinians, Sabines, 
and Volscians, but not among the Oscans nor in most parts of 
Latium proper.*® The goddess Marica, who was especially wor- 
shipped at Minturnae, and whose tentative identification with 
Diana or with Venus need not concern us here, reappears in 
Pisaurum on one of a well-known group of early Latin dedi- 
catory inscriptions (C.J. L., XI, 6296), but we cannot be certain 
that the cult was indigenous, since a Roman colony was estab- 
lished there in 184 B.C.2* The goddess Vesuna, known from 
several references in Iguvine Table IV, reappears in the Mar- 
sian-Latin dedication Conway, 264 — von Planta, 308, and in 
Conway’s Volscian, 253 = von Planta’s Marsian, 242. 

Among all the evidence discussed up to this point a certain 


22 Gl., XXI (1933), p. 120. 
23 Wissowa, R.-H., VI, pp. 2217-19; Religion und Kultus der Rimer 


(Munich, 1912), pp. 285f.; E. C. Evans, Cults of Sabine Territory 
(American Academy in Rome, 1939), passim. 
4 Livy, XXXIX, 44, 10. 
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amount can be set aside as questionable. Those who prefer to 
see a closer connection between the Volscians and their Oscan- 
speaking neighbors might emphasize such points of cultural 
agreement as the magisterial title med(d)ia, found on the Veli- 
trae bronze and among the Oscan-speaking nations but not in 
Umbria. Yet the cumulative weight of the evidence is so 
strong that Conway ** was surely not in error in insisting on a 
very close connection between Volscians and Umbrians. The 
present paper attempts to show that certain other nations, es- 
pecially the Marsians, shared some of the features establishing 
the connection, and the accompanying table is an attempt to 
present the evidence schematically.?’ 


SOME PHONOLOGICAL AND ONOMASTIC FEATURES. 


OSCAN UMBRIAN VOLSCIAN MARSIAN PICENE OTHER 

a>e — + rustic and 
late Latin 

ki > gt + +? 

-st > -8 _ + + 

loss of 

final d + +? Latin 
Marrucinian 

“>it veryrare +? 

original — + + ifasif 

ns > -f is ace. pl. 

ad- > ar- —_ + a (+) Latin 


25 A. Rosenberg, Der Staat der alten Italiker (Berlin, 1913), pp. 15-30. 

26 Atti del Congresso, p. 11, where his stemma showing the grouping 
of dialects joins Umbrian and Volscian together, with Oscan one degree 
removed. 

27.4 shows the presence of the feature in question. -— shows the 
positive absence of the feature in question. ( ) indicate that the 
conditions for the sound-change in question are slightly different. 
Absence of any notation means that the evidence provides us with no 
answer. The presentation in the table is necessarily very succinct, and 
reference must be made to the sections where the various phenomena 
are discussed. The section on -ns > -f is of course applicable only if 
asif is taken as accus. pl.; for -ns of other origins Oscan and Umbrian 


do not disagree. 
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OSCAN UMBRIAN VOLSCIAN MARSIAN PICENE 
onomastic 
formula 
of type 
Ec. Se. 
Cosuties Le +? Aequian? 


ethnic 
of type 22out 35o0ut l0o0ut 4out 5out 
Arpinas of 207 of 73 of 42 of 9 of 34 


selected Interamna Interamna Interamnia Interamnium 
place-names in Bruttium 
Ausximates? Ausimum 


The linguistic connection between the Volscian and Umbrian 
dialects is too close to be explained merely by the spread of 
isoglosses from a center, especially when the separation of the 
two areas is taken into account. There is no strong tradition 
of a migration of Umbrians toward southern Latium, yet some- 
thing of the sort must have taken place. According to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom., VII, 2, 1, the city of Cumae was 
the victim of an unsuccessful attack by Etruscans, Umbrians, 
and Daunians in the year of the archonship of Miltiades in the 
64th Olympiad (= 524/3). Whether the Umbrians partici- 
pating in this attack came from the north or were already 
residents of the interior of Campania is not quite clear,”* but 
the mere presence of Umbrians in southern Italy at this time has 
some interest for our argument. Devoto *® decides on the last 
part of the sixth century as the probable time for the Volscian 
migration into the region between Latium proper and Campania, 
and their route was the valley of the Liris. The problem now 
is to establish connecting links between the Volscians and the 
Umbrians far to the north. 

Unfortunately the inscription from Antinum (Conway, 253 
= von Planta, 242), which might be most representative for the 
Marsian dialect, proves to be an unsafe piece of evidence because 
its very language has caused some *° to regard it as Volscian, 
while in support of their view they cite Livy, IV, 57, 7... caesi 


28 See P. N. Ure, 0. A. H., IV, p. 117, who speaks of the aggressors as 
“ Etruscans and other barbarian invaders of Campania.” 

29 Op. cit., p. 137. 

80 Mommsen, op. cit., p. 321; Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 269; von 
Planta and most others class it as Marsian. 
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ad Antium hostes ; victor exercitus depopulatus Volscum agrum; 
castellum ad lacum Fucinum expugnatum, and suppose that 
Antinum rather than Antium is meant, and that Antinum, 
which was generally reckoned as a Marsian city, must at one time 
have been under Volscian control. No other Marsiau inscription 
shows the patronymic between the praenomen and nomen, and in 
fact nearly all are in a language basically Latin. Typically 
Umbrian features in Marsian, however, are: monophthongization 
in t]ouies pucl. (Conway, 260b = von Planta, 244) with -es 
< -ois; apur (Conway, 267 = von Planta, 307) with -r < -d as 
in Umb. ar-:< ad-; the name of the town Cerfennia with -rf- 
< 

For Aequian we are, if possible, even more in the dark than 
for Marsian. The poorly attested inscription from Collemag- 
giore (Conway, II, p. 532, no. 45* = von Planta, 277) is be- 
lieved to be a forgery, as mentioned above, although it is rather 
curious that the forger should have arranged the parts of the 
name according to the Umbrian-Volscian formula instead of in 
the usual Latin order. An inscription from Nesce (Conway, II, 
p. 531, no. 43* = von Planta, 278), which might have some 
interest because of the case-ending in hereklei, is also regarded 
as a forgery. 

The Sabine material is exceptionally difficult to deal with, both 
because of the scarcity of non-Latin inscriptions and because of 
the looseness in the traditional use of the term Sabine. Perhaps 
no better illustration of this freedom of usage can be offered 
than the fact that the Sabine dialect has been cited both as the 
bridge over which rhotacism spread from Umbrian into Latin * 
and as the source of a number of words in Latin which fail to 
show rhotacism.** I have hitherto avoided mention of rhotacism 
in this article simply because our remains of the Volscian 
dialect, the main center of interest, fail to show evidence either 
for or against it,** but where Sabine is concerned, we should not 


$1 Buck, §115, 2; von Planta, I, pp. 487-93. The name Cerfennia 
occurs in C.I.L., IX, 5973. The initial C is proof neither for nor 
against palatalization. 

82 Devoto, op. cit., p. 169. 

83 Ernout, op. cit., pp. 73 f. 

34 esaristrom is no evidence for its failure to occur, because the inter- 
vocalic s may be dissimilatory, as sometimes assumed in Lat. miser 
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expect absolute uniformity at an early period in a dialect extend- 
ing over mountainous country from the Tiber nearly to the 
Adriatic.*® The single inscription of any consequence classed 
as Sabine in von Planta’s collection (280, mesene flusare poime- 
nien atrno aunom hiretum) shows no striking parallels with 
Umbrian or Volscian. Its exact provenance is uncertain, but 
in any case it comes from a region well to the east, in the 
Aternus valley, and in fact Conway (no. 248) classes it with 
the Vestinian inscriptions. For possible Umbrian-Sabine con- 
nections more can be learned from the statements of ancient 
writers than from the phonology of the above inscription or of 
the Sabine glosses. The word dira is cited by Servius on Aen., 
III, 235 as an Umbrian and Sabine equivalent of mala, but 
there is no assurance in the d- < du-** that the word cannot 
be Oscan also. cyprum, cited by Varro, L. L., V, 159, as Sabine 
for bonum, is generally equated with cubrar in the divine name 
Cubrar Matrer on the Umbrian inscription from Fossato di Vico 
(Conway, 354 = von Planta, 295). More important than these 
lexical coincidences, which may have had a much wider dialectal 
range, is the statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. 
Rom., II, 49, Zyvodoros 6 Tporgjvos cvyypadeds * * * "OnBpixods 
€Ovos avOuyevés 7d pev mporov oiknoa wept THY 
Thv ynv viv oixovor Kal petaBaddvtas apa TO TOrw 
vous €€ mpocayopevOnva.*7 The Umbrian Sabines of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus may have formed one of a series of 
dialectal groups reaching from Umbria to the country of the 
Volscians, but the Latin and Umbrian rhotacism must have 
spread subsequent to the time assumed for the southward migra- 


(which, however, Ernout, op. cit., pp. 197 f., explains differently) ; asif 
is of uncertain origin and meaning and its s may be a geminate written 
single, as is indeed the case for Cosuties. 

86 Substantially the same view is expressed by Devoto, op. cit., pp. 
119 f. 

3¢Von Planta, I, pp. 413f., and the etymological dictionaries of 
Walde?® and Meillet-Ernout, s.v. On the whole question of dirus and its 
alleged Umbrian origin see Whatmough, Lang., XXVI (1950), p. 301. 

87 post cuyypadeds excidisse oddevds Sevrepos, LaBivovs potpay elvat 
tov c. Ambrosch, madatds vel Adyou c. Kiessling éufpixov eOvous 
av@cvyeveits O corr. Reiske. 
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tion and may never have reached the Volscian dialect.** The 
source of the Latin words commonly alleged to be Sabine, as 
well as of von Planta’s inscription no. 280, if it is really Sabine, 
may have been a non-rhotacizing dialect in the eastern part of 
the Sabine territory. 

The possibility of bringing Picenum into the dialect group 
with Umbrian and Volscian depends largely on the interpreta- 
tion of the East Italic or Old Sabellian inscriptions. Von 
Blumenthal *® subjected several of these texts to a searching 
examination on the basis of membership in the Oscan-Umbrian 
division of the Italic group. The presumable cases of special 
agreement with Umbrian are: dat. sg. in -e in the 2nd decl. 
name Paude Pepie (Whatmough, 351 = von Planta, 285) ; loss 
of final d, as in estu (Wh, 350), Umb. este, este, Lat. istud; e 
(Wh, 348)=—= Umb. et, et, Lat. et, against Osc. inim; 3rd decl. 
abl. sg. ehveli with case-ending as in Umbrian and Latin against 
Oscan, which uses the 2nd decl. ending; patronymic between 
praenomen and nomen in Petr. H: Pupun- (Wh, 351 = vPI, 
285), Tetis ? T. Kam : Alies (Wh, 352 = vPIl, 283). In the 
preservation of final -m and in the development of anaptyxis the 
dialect of these inscriptions seems closer to Oscan than to 
Umbrian. The classification of the dialect as belonging to the 
Oscan-Umbrian sub-group is upheld by Vetter (GI., XX [1932], 
pp. 24-6) and its special kinship with Umbrian is affirmed by 
Brandenstein (R.-E., XX, 1 [1941], p. 1190). The hypothesis 
of such a connection offers many attractive possibilities and may 
some day turn out to be correct, but the normal difficulties in 
interpreting the non-Latin inscriptions of Picenum are aggra- 
vated by the mutilated condition of the writing and by the 
uncertain value of some of the characters themselves. It is 
partly for this reason that I have thought it best not to in- 
corporate the alleged Umbrian features of the dialect into the 
various paragraphs in the first part of the article. It is es- 


38 Rhotacism was completed in Latin around 350 B.C. (Kent, op. cit., 
§§54, 166; Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, §166). 
In Umbrian it was already in effect at the time of the oldest Iguvine 
Tables, which few scholars place earlier than the fourth eentury B.C. 

897. F., XLVII (1929), pp. 48-72. For convenience I follow his 
reading of the inscriptions here, but it must be borne in mind that the 
phonological and morphological features here discussed can be no more 
certain than the readings on which they depend. 
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pecially significant that Whatmough in the Prae-Italic Dialects 
and in the Foundations of Roman Italy, both published after the 
appearance of von Blumenthal’s article, still does not treat the 
inscriptions in question as Umbrian. 

The results of this investigation may be summarized with a 
few conclusions and comments. The existence of the Velitrae 
bronze, despite the uncertainty of many details of interpretation, 
is a piece of good fortune, since to it we owe almost all our 
knowledge of the Volscian dialect. The similarity between the 
language of this inscription and that of the Iguvine Tables is 
very great, and the idea of a close connection between the 
speakers of the two dialects receives additional confirmation from 
some evidence outside of the inscription, so that we must assume 
a migration of Umbrians to the region between Latium proper 
and Campania. The lack of any Marsian, Aequian, or Sabine 
texts comparable to the Velitrae bronze as dialect monuments 
may be an unfortunate accident, but more probably it is a result 
of early Roman expansion. In any case this region, lying as it 
does in the very center of Italy, must have been peculiarly 
susceptible to overlapping of dialectal strata and crossing of 
isoglosses. Here northern dialects predominantly Umbrian in 
character must have been contiguous with or have been superim- 
posed upon closely related southern dialects of the type known 
to us chiefly as Oscan and Paelignian, and Latin, more remote 
from both of them, came into collision with them and eventually 
superseded them. Yet even with the very little that we know 
of Marsian, Aequian, and Sabine we find an occasional hint of 
characteristics that seem to mark them as connecting links 
between Umbrian and Volscian. For Picenum there are rather 
many indications of Umbrian connection, but every individual 
piece of evidence is quite uncertain. At the present time it seems 
safe only to admit the possibility of an Italic dialect akin to 
Umbrian in parts of Picenum, and at the same time not to 
ignore the strong indications of a population largely Illyrian in 
culture and language.*° 


JAMES W. PoOULTNEY. 
THE JoHNS HopkKINs UNIVERSITY. 


*°On this question see Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy, 
especially pp. 240-1, 253-8. 


ALCUIN’S EPITAPH OF HADRIAN I.* 
A Study In Carolingian Epigraphy. 


Alcuin is the author of many metrical inscriptions (titult) 
for the altars and walls of churches and monasteries, and for 
epitaphs* and book dedications. None of his biographers has 
paid proper attention to this aspect of his many-sided activities. 
But even in the role of epigrapher, the versatile Anglo-Saxon is 
deserving of our interest. Edmond Le Blant? initiated the 
critical appraisal of Alcuin’s epigraphic work, but since 1856 
the subject has been neglected. There is sufficient material 
available to speak not only of the much discussed Scriptorium 
of Tours but also of the Epigraphic School of Tours.* The best- 
known inscription of the school is the epitaph of Pope Hadrian 
I (%%2-795), placed on his tomb at Rome upon the request of 
Charlemagne. J. B. de Rossi * concludes that the lapidary work- 
manship and the style of the inscription are without equal 
among contemporary epigraphic products of Rome or elsewhere. 
Its well-executed Roman square capital is fashioned after clder 


Roman inscriptions, many of which were undoubtedly still extant 
at Tours during the time of Alcuin (796-804).° 

The metrical epitaph consists of thirty-nine elegiacs and one 
dateline. There are never more than forty full-sized capitals to 


* For more on Alcuin see my forthcoming study “ The Via Regia of 
Charlemagne. The Rhetoric of Alcuin as a Treatise on Kingship.” I 
am indebted to Professor Harry Caplan and to Professor James Hutton 
of Cornell University for critical reading of this paper. 

1Cf. J. B. de Rossi, “ Tituli et epitaphia vetera mixta carminibus 
Aleuini,” Inscriptiones Christianae Vrbis Romae Septimo Saeculo Anti- 
quiores, II, 1 (Rome, 1888), pp. 280-2. 

2 Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule antérieures au VIIIe Siécle, I 
(Paris, 1856), pp. exxxiii-iv. 

°C. Chevalier, Les Fouilles de Saint-Martin de Tours (Tours, 1888). 

*“L’Inscription du Tombeau d’Hadrien I, composée et gravée en 
France par ordre de Charlemagne,” Ecole Frangaise de Rome, Mélanges 
d’Archéologie et d'Histoire, VIII (1888), pp. 478-501. 

5 See J. Boussard, “ Etude sur la ville de Tours du Ier au IVe siécle,” 
Revue des Etudes Anciennes, L (1948), pp. 312-29; H. Auvray, “ La 
Touraine Gallo-Romaine,’ Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de 
Touraine, XXVII (1938). 
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a verse. The space-saving ligatures of two letters (litterae 
contiguae) ° are identical with those in inscriptions of the early 
Roman empire. In addition to the ordinary capital T, we thus 
encounter the archaic form of the letter as used during the 
empire, the heightened T, which extends above the upper rim of 
the letters so that its transverse line is above the preceding and 
the following capitals. The same form of the letter is used for 
the ligature of T and R, in which case the rounded arch of R is 
below the right branch of the elevated crossbeam of the letter, 
while the normal-sized T is used for the ligature of T and E. 
Other space-saving devices are the insertion of a small capital 
in the cavity of a rounded, large capital (litterae insertae) such 
as v in Q and C, and 4 in C, and finally the small capitals 4, 0, 1, 
suspended halfway between two normal-sized letters. The 
nomina sacra of the inscription are identical with those occurring 
in manuscripts from the Scriptorium of Tours.’ The signifi- 
cance of the use by the engraver of two different ways of writing 
KAROLvs seems to have escaped the attention of de Rossi. The 
name is written KAROLVS (v. 24) and KMoLVS (v. 17). 
The occurrence of the second spelling in an inscription which 
originated, literally and technically, upon the request of the 
Frankish king, possesses more than a merely epigraphic mean- 
ing. The monogram spelling resembles the legend on the coins 
of Charlemagne.* The public display of such a nomisma nominis 
nostrt was an exclusive royal prerogative, a fact which was 
undoubtedly known to the engraver of the inscription. 

The question that interests us is the disputed authorship of 
the inscription. Some scholars ascribe it to Charlemagne, re- 
lying on v. 17: 


POST PATREM LACRIMANS KAROLVS HAEC CARMINA SCRIBSI, 


° See the lists of ligatures in Réné Cagnat, Cours d@’Epigraphie Latine 
(4th ed., Paris, 1914), pp. 24-26; J. E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy (2nd 
ed., by S. G. Campbell, Cambridge, 1927), p. 52. 

7E. K. Rand, Studies in the Script of Tours, II (Cambridge, Mass., 
1934), pp. 44-45. 

8 See the reproductions of Carolingian coins in Dictionnaire d’Arché- 
ologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, III (Paris, 1913), 685; Anatole de 
Barthélemy, “ Les Monnaies de Charlemagne,” in A. Vétault, Charle- 
magne (3rd ed., Tours, 1888), pp. 523-30; Capitulare Francofurtense of 
794, M. G. H., Concilia, I, p. 166, art. V: nomisma nominis nostri. 
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others assume Alcuin’s authorship or reserve their judgment. 
Orazio Marucchi® ascribes it to the king, Arthur Kleinclausz* 
to Alcuin. The Bollandist Ianning* suggested the authorship 
of Alcuin on the basis of seven locutions in the epitaph for 
which he adduced parallels from the poems of Alcuin. L. 
Duchesne #2 mentioned Alcuin with reservation, while HE. K. 
Rand ?* concluded with de Rossi that the Anglo-Saxon is indeed 
the author of Hadrian’s epitaph. Ernst Diimmler ** who noticed 
three stylistic parallels between the inscription and Alcuin’s 
poetry, but not those previously listed by Ianning, did not in- 
clude the metrical inscription among the poems of Alcuin. His 
edition of the epitaph is not based on the epigraphic evidence, 
but on the transmission in manuscripts. One of these contains 
a revision of the original text. Diimmler accordingly reads v. 14: 


Urbis et orbis honor, inclyta Roma, tuas, 


while the inscription offers: 
VRBS CAPVT ORBIS HONOR INCLYTA ROMA TVAS. 


The scribe of the manuscript used by Diimmler in this instance 
thus revised Alcuin’s words after the epitaph of Hadrian I com- 


posed by Alcuin’s friend Theodulph of Orléans,® Super Sepul- 
chrum Hadriam Papae, v. 9: 


Tu decus ecclesiae, fax splendens urbis et orbis. 
The following edition of Hadrian’s epitaph*® endeavors to 


* Christian Epigraphy (tr. by J. A. Willis, Cambridge, 1912), p. 455. 

10 Alcuin (Paris, 1948), p. 248; see my review in Speculum, XXIV 
(1949), pp. 587-90. 

11 Acta Sanctorum Junii, VII, 2 (1867), pp. 98-100. 

12 Le Liber Pontificalis, I (Paris, 1886), p. 553. 

18 Studies in the Script of Tours, I (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 41. 

14M.G,H., Poetae, I, pp. 112-13. 

15 Ibid., pp. 489-90, no. XXVI. 

16 See de Rossi (note 4), pp. 478-9, and the facsimile of the inscrip- 
tion provided by him; L. Duchesne (note 12), p. 523; Fedor Schneider 
und Walther Holtzmann, Die Epitaphien der Pépste und andere stadt- 
rémische Inschriften (Texte zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters, VI 
[Rome, 1933]); Ferdinand Gregorovius, Le Tombe dei Papi (sec. ed. 
ital. riv. et ampl. da C. Hiilsen, Rome, 1931); H. Leclercq, “ Epitaphe 
d’Hadrien Ier,” Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 
VI (Paris, 1925), 1964-7; also XIII (1937), 1255-64; an English trans- 
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prove the authorship of Alcuin on the basis of the numerous 
parallels between the inscription and Alcuin’s poetry.” 


The Epitaph of Pope Hadrian I (772-795) 
(today in the Portico of St. Peter’s at Rome) 


Hic pater ecclesiae, Romae decus, inclytus auctor 
Hadrianus requiem papa beatus habet. 
Vir cui vita Deus, pietas lex, gloria Christus, 
Pastor apostolicus, promptus ad omne bonum, 
Nobilis ex magna genitus iam gente parentum, 
Sed sacris longe nobilior meritis, 
Exornare studens devoto pectore pastor, 
Semper ubique suo templa sacrata Deo, 
Ecclesias doms, populos et dogmate sancto 
Imbuit et cunctis pandit ad astra viam. 
Pauperibus largus, nulli pietate secundus, 
Et pro plebe sacris pervigil in precibus, 
Doctrinis, opibus, muris erexerat arces, 
Urbs caput orbis honor, inclyta Roma, tuas. 
Mors cut mil nocuit, Christi quae morte perempta est, 
Ianua sed vitae mox melioris erat. 

Post patrem lacrimans Karolus haec carmina scribsi, 
Tu mihi dulcis amor, te modo plango, pater. 
Tu memor esto met, sequitur te mens mea semper, 

Cum Christo teneas regna beata poli. 
Te clerus, populus magno dilexit amore, 
Omnibus wnus amor, optime praesul, eras. 
Nomina twngo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra, 
Hadrianus Karolus, rex ego tuque pater. 
Quisque legas versus, devoto pectore supple: 
‘Amborum mitis,’ dic, ‘miserere Deus.’ 
Haec tua nunc teneat requies, carissime, membra, 
Cum sanctis anima gaudeat alma Dei. 


lation of Hadrian’s epitaph is provided by Jacob Isidor Mombert, 
A History of Charles the Great (New York, 1886), pp. 337-8. 
17 Abbreviations used in the commentary: 

O.L. #. — Carmina Latina Epigraphica, ed. Buecheler and Lom- 
matzsch ; 

de Rossi — J. B. de Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae Vrbis Romae, 
I-II, 1 (Rome, 1888) ; 

Diehl — Ernestus Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Vete- 
res, I-III (Berlin, 1926-1931) ; 

Fortunatus — Venantius Fortunatus, ed. Friedrich Leo, M.G.H., Auc- 
tores Antiquissimi, IV, 1; IV, 2, ed. Bruno Krusch; 

Tanning — Acta Sanctorum Junii, VII, 2 (1867), p. 99; 

Diimmler —M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 112. 
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Ultima quippe tuas donec tuba clamet in aures, 
Principe cum Petro surge videre Deum. 

Auditurus eris vocem, scio, tudicis almam: 
‘Intra nunc domini gaudia magna tui.’ 

Tunc memor esto tui nati, pater optime, posco: 
‘Cum patre,’ dic, ‘natus pergat et iste meus.’ 

O pete regna, pater felix, caelestia Christi; 
Inde tuum precibus auxiliare gregem. 

Dum sol ignicomo rutilus splendescit ab aze, 
Laus tua, sancte pater, semper in orbe manet. 

Sedit beatae memoriae Hadrianus papa 

40 Annos XXIII menses X dies XVII obiit VII Kalendas 
Januarias. 


1 Romae decus] Cf. Publ. Optat. Porfyrius, Carmina, X, 21 ed. Elsa 
Kluge (Teubner, 1926): Concordi saeclo Romae decus; II, 19: 
Alme, salus orbis, Romae decus, inclyta fama; 
ef. Alcuin in Poem on York, v. 455 (p. 179): 
Inclyta fama viri nec solum iure Britannos 
inlustrat populos. Cf. Bede, Hist. Eccl., III, 13. 
inclytus auctor] Alcuin, Epit. Pauli Monachi Turonensis, CXIII, 
17 (p. 344), cited by Ianning: 
Mox Martinus amor rapuit me inclitus auctor; 
Vita Willibrordi, II, 3, 1 (p. 210): 
Crescere Pippinus dum viderat inclytus auctor; 
in Poem addressed to Paulinus of Aquileia, XVII, 14 (p. 239), 
cited by Ianning: 
O laus Ausoniae, patriae decus, inclytus auctor; 
Epit. Civitatis Papiae, M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 102, no. I, 1, 3: 
Et pater et pastor, patriae decus, inclitus auctor; 
ef. Virgil, Aen., VII, 134: Dardanus ... pater urbis et auctor. 


Pastor apostolicus] Alcuin, XLV, 69 (p. 259); Vita Willibrordi 
II, 3, 6 (p. 210). 
promptus ad omne bonum] Vita Willibrordi, II, 34, 38 (p. 219), 
cited by Diimmler; in two epitaphs: XCIX, 13, 4 (p. 325), and 
XCII, 2, 6 (p. 319): Hic decus ecclesiae, promptus in omne 
bonum; Alcuin’s model is Fortunatus, II, 11, 19-20: 

Ecclesiae fultor, laus regum, pastor egentum, 

Cura sacerdotum, promptus ad omne bonum; 
the locution occurs in the following Carolingian epitaphs: Ep. 
Folradi, ed. M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 404, no. XII, 14, cited by 
Diimmler; Hp. Grimoaldi, p. 430, 16; Hp. Godefridi, M. G. H., 
Poetae, II, p. 652, no. IV, 6; Diehl, 4766, 4 (Rome), without 
reference to Fortunatus. 


Aleuin, Vita Willibrordi, II, 33, 1-2 (p. 218), cited by Diimmler: 
Nobilis iste fuit magna de gente sacerdos, 
Sed magnis multis nobilior meritis; 
in the Poem on York, vv. 752-4 (p. 186): 
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Accepit sponsam Adiltrudam nomine dictam, 

Nobilium genitam regali stirpe parentum, 

Nobilior longe casta quae mente manebat; 
ibid., vv. 1250-1 (p. 197): 

Hic fuit Ecgbertus regali stirpe creatus, 

Nobilium coram saeclo radice parentum, 

Sed domino coram meritis praeclarior almis. 


Alcuin uses consistently the figure of antimetabole in these char- 
acterizations; see also Otto Weinreich, “ Ueber einige pane- 
gyrische Topoi der Schénheits- und Charakterschilderung,” 
Wiirzburger Jahrbiicher fiir die Altertumswissenschaft, I (1946), 
pp. 121-3. Alcuin’s source is Fortunatus, IV, 8, 11-12: 
Nobilis antiquo veniens de germine patrum, 
Sed magis in Christo nobilior meritis; 
Nobilis et merito nobiliore potens (IV, 13, 4); 
Nobilis antiqua decurrens prole parentum, 
Nobilior gestis nunc super astra manet (IV, 2, 5); 
Nobilitas in gente sua cui celsa refulsit 
Atque suis meritis additur alter honor (IV, 26, 37). 


Exornare studens] Alcuin in the Poem on York, v. 1027 (p. 192): 
Excrnans ovibus Christi studiosus alendis; 
devoto pectore] Alcuin, ibid., v. 1256 (p. 197): 
Pauperibus tribuens devoto pectore gazas; 
Alcuin, LXVIII, 22 (p. 287); Sedulius, Carm. Pasch., V, 350; 
Iuvencus, Evang. Libri Quattuor, I, 610; Diehl, 611, 1 (Rome). 


Semper ubique] A favorite locution of Alcuin; cf. CXIII, 30 
(p. 344), cited by Ianning: 
Vosque valete mei semper ubique deo; 
Atque dies nostros precibus rege semper ubique 
(XCIX, 12, 11); 
Semper ubique vale, dic dic, dulcissime David, 
David amor Flacci, semper ubique vale 
(XXXVII, 7-8, p. 252) ; 
Semper ubique deo, peto, vos estote fideles 
(X, 16, p. 236) ; 
cf. Act. Apost., 24, 3: Semper et ubique suscepimus. 
templa sacrata deo] Alcuin, LXIX, 118 (p. 290); Ovid, Fasti, I, 
706: templa dicata deis. 


Alcuin in the Poem on York, v. 275, p. 175: 
Extruit ecclesias donisque exornat opimis; 
ibid., v. 1228, p. 196: 
Ecclesias alias donis ornavit opimis. 


Alcuin in the Poem on York, v. 1652, p. 206: 

Imbuit et primis utcumque verenter ab annis; 
ef. OC. L. E., 669, 2 (Rome): .. . fecit ad astra viam; cf. Pro- 
pertius, III, 18, 34: ab humana cessit in astra viam. 
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Pauperibus largus] Alcuin, Versus ad Leonem Papam, XV, 6 
(p. 238) : 
Pauperibus largus, clarus honore pio; 
Ad Friducinum, XLVI, 14 (p. 259): 
Pauperibus largus ceu miserisque pater; 
in the Poem on York, v. 269 (p. 175): 
Pauperibus largus, parcus sibi, dives in omnes; 
abid., v. 1018 (p. 192): 
Pauperibus largus, sibimet sed semper egenus; 
cf. Epitaph of Pope Felix IV, Diehl, 986, 5 (Rome) : 
Pauperibus largus, miseris solatia praestans; 
epitaph of Marea, Diehl, 989, 9 (Rome) : 
Pauperibus largus vixisti, nulla reservans; 
sylloge of Tours, ed. de Rossi, II, 1, p. 67, no. 25, 3-4: 
Pauperibus larga distribuere manu; 
sylloge of Verdun, Diehl, 1135, 7 (Rome): 
Largus pauperibus dives tibi carus amicis; 
Diehl, 1678, 11 (Vienne) : 
Semper devota suis, pauperibus larga; 
epitaph Siconis principis of 832, M.G.H., Poetae, II, 648, no. 2, 36: 
Largus et in cunctis pauperibusque pius; 
epitaph of Hugo Lausannensis episcopus (d. 1038), M. @. H., Scrip- 
tores, XXIV, p. 799, 25: 
Pauperibus largus fuerat viduisque maritus; 


‘Pseudo-Turpin, epitaph of Roland, M.G@.H., Poetae, I, p. 110, 10: 


Largus pauperibus, prodigus hospitibus. 
Cf. Arator, Act. Apost., I, 835: pauperibus quae larga fuit; Bede, 
Hist. Eccl., 6: pauperibus et . . . largus. 


nulli pietate secundus] Alcuin, CIX, 24, 11 (p. 340), cited by 
Tanning: 
Vir pius et prudens, nulli pietate secundus; 
Aleuin, Vita Willibrordi, II, 4, 3 (p. 210): 
Vir bonus et prudens, nulli pietate secundus; 
ef. Alexander Riese, Anthologia Latina, I (1894), p. 8, cited by 
Diimmler : 
Vir magnus bello, nulli pietate secundus; 
epitaph of Louis the Pious of 840, M. G. H., Poetae, II, p. 654, 5: 
Hic fidus, fortis, nulli pietate secundus; 
ef. Fortunatus, IV, 9, 11-13: 
Egregius, nulli de nobilitate secundus; 
Virgil, Aen., XI, 441: ulli veterum virtute secundus. 


Alcuin, XCI, 2, 3 (p. 317): 

Pervigiles precibus iam, vos insistite sacris; 
in the Poem on York, v. 1196, p. 195: . 

At vigil in precibus perstabat nocte sacerdos; 
XCI, 3, 7 (p. 318): 

Pervigil idcirco magnum tibi conde triumphum. 
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Alcuin, XXV, 1, 1-3 (p. 245), cited by Ianning: 

Salve, Roma potens, mundi decus, inclyta mater; 

Et caput orbis, honor magnus, Leo papa valeto. 
XXI, 5 (p. 242), cited by Ianning: 

Urbs, caput orbis, habet te maxima Roma magistrum; 
XLV, 31, 63 (p. 258), IX, 37 (p. 230): 

Roma, caput mundi, mundi decus, aurea Roma; 
Vita Willibrordi, I, 32 ed. Wilhelm Levison, M. G.H., Scriptores 
Rerum Merovingicarum, VII, p. 139, 7: Roma urbs, orbis caput; 
ef. Ovid, Fasti, V, 93: hic, ubi nunc Roma est, orbis caput; Amor., 
I, 15, 26: Roma triumphati dum caput orbis erit; Met., XV, 435; 
Trist., III, 5, 46. The Roman Church is called by Hadrian in 
letters to Charlemagne: caput totius mundi; see Codex Carolinus, 
ed. Gundlach, M. G. H., Epistolae Meroving. et Karolini Aevi, I, 72, 
pp. 602-3, no. 94, p. 636, 5. 
inclyta Roma] Virgil, Aen., VI, 781; Prudentius, Contra ora- 
tionem Symmachi, I, 553; II, 357; Alcuin was familiar with Pru- 
dentius; see CXXIII, 13 (p. 350): 

Cur Tyrio corpus inhias vestirier ostro, 
and Prudentius, Peristephanon, 388: corporisque piis inhias; Psy- 
chomachia, 39: floribus ardentique iubet vestirier ostro; cf. Virgil, 
Georg., III, 17: Ego Tyrio conspectus in ostro; Ovid, Hp., XII, 179; 
Met., X, 211. 


Alcuin, XXIi, 3, 7 (p. 319): 

Sed quem Christus amat, illi mors nulla nocebit; 
ef. I. Cor. 15, 54-55; Diehl, 64, 7 (Rome): nil tibi mors nocuit; 
Diehl, 244, 9 (Rome): non multum, mors dira, noces; Diehl, 170, 7 
(Salerno): sed tibi nil potuit mors haec tam saeva nocere; Epitaph. 
Marii episcopi Aventicensis, ed. Th. Mommsen, M.G.H., Auct. 
Antt., XI, p. 227: 

Mors infesta ruens quamvis ex lege parentis, 

Moribus instructis nulla nocere potest; 
C. L. #., 1361, 8 (Ansa, Lugdunensis): mors nihil est; Hpit. Gri- 
moaldi of 807, M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 43, 37: 

Mors tibi non nocuit; 
ef. Lucretius, III, 830 on the folly of the fear of death: 

Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum. 
morte perempta] Dracontius, De laudibus Dei, I, 649: 

Ac sine morte tamen vitali in morte perempta; 
Virgil, Aen. VI, 163: indigna morte peremptum. 


Alcuin, IX, 147 (p. 232): 

Sed magis ad studium vitae melioris abundet; 
CVII, 2, 13 (p. 334): ianua vitae; XCIX, 22, 3 (p. 327): vitae 
melioris amator; cf. Alcuin in Epistle 266, p. 424, 33 (M.G.H., 
Epistolae, IV): novi... et renovetur vita mea in melius (i.e., 


after death). 
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Alcuin in the Poem on York, vv. 1653-4, p. 206: 

Haec idcirco cui propriis de patribus atque 

Regibus et sanctis ruralia carmina scripsi; 
ef. C. L. E., 1988, 35 (Rome): hos tibi dat versus lachrimans sine 
fine patronus; Eginhard, Vita Caroli, ch. XIX, reports: Nuntiato 
sibi Adriano Romani pontificis obitu, quem in amicis praecipium 
habebat, sic flevit acsi fratrem aut filium amisisset karissimum. 
On references in the letters of Alcuin on the death of Hadrian see 
Bernhard Simson, Jahrbiicher des Frankischen Reiches unter Karl 
d. Gr., II (Leipzig, 1883), p. 109, note 4. 
Alcuin, LV, 1, 10 (p. 266): 

Dulcis amor lacrimis absentem plangit amicum; 

Tu requies mentem, iu mihi dulcis amor; 

IX, 191 (p. 234): 

Tecum plango tuos casus, karissime frater. 


18-19 Alcuin, XXIX, 3-4 (p. 248): 


19 


20 


21 


Tu mihi dulcis amor, cordis tu carmen in ore, 

Tu memor esto mihi, tu sine fine vale; 
Tu mihi dulcis amor (already cited by Ianning) is a favorite locu- 
tion of Alcuin; see XLI, 1 (p. 253), XXXV, 3 (p. 251), XC, 6 
(p. 313). Cf. Bede, Vita 8. Cuthberti, XLV, 924, ed. Werner 
Jaager, Palaestra, 198 (Leipzig, 1935): Hoc te, dulcis amor; 
Sedulius, Hymnus, I, 2: Dulcis amor; Ovid, Fasti, V, 653: dulci 

. amore. 


Alcuin, Versus ad Leonem Apostolicum, XLIV, 1 (p. 255): 

Te mea mens sequitur, carissime Candide, triste; 
Ad Amicos, LII, 3 (p. 265): 

J'e mea mens sequitur, magno cum corde amore; 
Versus ad Carolum Imp., XLV, 17 (p. 257): 

Te mea mens sequitur, sequitur quoque carmen amoris; 
Hrabanus Maurus, Alcuin’s pupil, repeats this locution in his Car- 
mina, M.G.H., Poetae, II, p. 188, no. XXV, 7, p. 170, no. VI, 15; 
ef. Virgil, Aen., X, 182: mentes omnibus sua sequendi. 


Aleuin, Versus ad Carolum Imp., XLV, 14 (p. 257): 
Cum Christo teneat regna beata poli; 
Alcuin in letter to Beatus of Liebana, ed. Wilhelm Levison, England 
and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1946), p. 323, 18: 
Cum sanctis teneas regna beata poli; 
ef. Ovid, Hp., I, 106: regna tenere potest; Hp., XII, 24: regna 
beata. 
Aleuin, LXIX, 176 (p. 292): 
Vel praecepta dei, aut regna beata poli; 
Diehl, 1043, 2 (Milan): 
Aurelius penetrans regna beata poli. 


Cf. C.L.H#., III, 2107, 3 (Madaura): non inmerito magno dilewit 
amore; Virgil, Aen., I, 344: et magno miserae dilectus amore. 
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22 Alcuin, De fide s. trinitatis, XX (Migne, P.L., CI, 54B): Unus 

amor omnibus; 
Alcuin, LXV, 4a, 18 (p. 285): 

Unus amor, lector, qui sit tibi semper in aevum; 
ef. Epit. Pippini, M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 405, 13-15: 

Unus amor populi, virtus, pax omnibus una, 

Dilexit cunctos, unus amor populi; 

ef. C.L. H., 491, 2 (Faventia) : 

Unus amor mansit, par quoque vita fidelis; 
cf. Fortunatus, VI, 1, 68: amor populi. 


23-24 This idea of friendship is the same as that expressed by Alcuin, 
LII, 17-18 (p. 265): 
Quos caritate pia terris coniunxit amicos, 
Gaudentes pariter iungat in arce poli; 

on the close friendship between king and pope see Erich Caspar, 
“ Hadrian I und Karl der Grosse,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
LIV (1935), pp. 150-214. Hadrian calls the Frankish king com- 
pater spiritalis in the salutatio of many letters; cf. M.G.H., 
Epistolae Merov. et Carolini Aevi, I, pp. 594ff.; also M.G. H., 
Epistolae Karolini Aevi, III, p. 6, 16. 


25 Quisque legas versus] Alcuin in the two inscriptions LXXXVII, 
14, 5 (p. 308); XCIX, 44 (p. 324); the locution expresses the 
wish that travelers will read the inscription; see the examples col- 
lected by Ewald Lissberger, Das Fortleben der Rémischen Elegiker 
in den Carmina Epigraphica (Tiibingen diss., 1934), p. 134. 
devoto pectore supplex| Alcuin, LXV, Ia, 17 (p. 285): 

Quae pater Albinus devoto pectore supplex; 
Diehl, 1810, 2 (Vienne) : 
Tu quaecumque (venes) devoto pectore supplea. 


27 Alcuin, CXXIII, 12 (p. 350): me tenet hic requies. 


29 Ultima ... a reminiscence of Virgil, Hcl., IV, 4-7: 
Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas. 


29-30 Alcuin, CXXIII, 20-23 (p. 350) in his own epitaph, written by 
himself shortly before 804: 
Personet angelica donec ab arce tuba: 
Qui iaces in tumulo, terrae de pulvere surge, 
Magnus adest iudex milibus innumeris; 
XV, 9-13 (p. 338), In Cimiterio 8. Amandi: 
Donec ab aetheria clamet pius angelus arce: 
Surgite nunc prumptim terrae de pulvere, fratres, 
Vos vocat adveniens iudex ex culmine caeli; 
ef. I. Cor. 15, 52: tuba: canet enim, et mortui resurgent incorrupti; 
ef. I. Thess. 4, 16; Matth. 24, 31. 


31-33 Alcuin, L, 27-30 (p. 263): 
Felix ille dies, vocem qua iudicis almi 
Auditurus eris, proque labore tuo. 
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Tune gaudens: ‘Intra, nimium me serve fidelis 
Aeterni aeternus regna beata patris.’ 
Tunc memor esto mei et dic... . 
LXXXVIII, 2, 9-10 (p. 309), Ad Corpus Sancti Vedasti: 
Audiet idcirco vocem mox iudicis almi: 
‘Intra nunc domini gaudia sancta tui’; 
ef. Ovid, Met., VI, 548: Awdiet haec aether et si deus ullus in illo 
est; cf. Lestocquoy, “Notes sur l’épigraphie de l’abbaye de S. 
Vaast. Les Inscriptions d’Alcuin,” Commission départmentale des 
Monuments Historiques du Pas-de-Calais, Bulletin, N.S. VII 
(1941) ; Alcuin imitates Fortunatus, V, 2, 57-60: 
Ecce tui domini modo gaudia laetior intra 
Proque labore brevi magna parata tibi. 
Auditurus eris vocem, Martine, beatam, 
Sed Fortunati sis memor ipse tut. Cf. Psalm. 94, 8. 


Cf. Matth. 25, 21 (Luc. 19, 17); Ovid, Amor., II, 9, 44: Gaudia 
magna feram. 
Alcuin, Versus ad Paulinum, XX, 40 (p. 241): 

Qua memor esto tui nati, te posco per illum; 
pater optime] Alcuin, CII, 14 (p. 329) and in letter to Hadrian 
of 794, M.G.H., Epistolae, IV, 27, p. 68, 15. 
Alcuin, XX, 41 (p. 241): 

Ut tibi cum sanctis tribuat caelestia regna; 
also X, 19 (p. 236); LXII, 4 (p. 275); v. 994, p. 191; ef. Ovid, 
Ex Ponto, IV, 8, 59: caelestia regna; C.L. #H., 671, 3: 

confessus Christum caelestia regna petisti; 
ef. C.L. E., 1400, 1 (Rome). 


Alcuin, Epit. Monachi Pauli Turonensis, CXIII, 9-10 (p. 344): 
Auwiliare piis, te precor, et precibus; 
also LI, 6, 7 (p. 264), CIX, 16, 1 (p. 338), L, 36 (p. 263), II, 34, 
82 (p. 220), IX, 178 (p. 233). 
Alcuin, XCV, 7 (p. 320): 
Sol rutilans radiis domibus splendescit in altis; 
Alcuin’s source is Iuvencus, Evang. Libri Quattuor, IV, 149-51, 158: 
Abscondet furvis rutilos umbris radios sol, 
Amittet cursum lunaris gratia lucis 
Ignicomaeque ruent stellae caelumque relinquent; 
ab axe; 


Iuvencus, IIT, 1: 
Fuderat in terras roseum iubar ignicomus sol. 


Alcuin, Ad Leonem apostolicum urbis Romae, XLITII, 11-12 (p. 255): 
Ut laus et merces maneat tibi, sancte sacerdos, 
Tempore perpetuo pacis in orbe sacro; ~ 
XXI, 33 (p. 243): 
Sic tua laus crescit, merces sic magna manebit 
Pastori summo sedis apostolicae; 
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IV, 19 (p. 221): 
Dic: Tua laus mecum semper, dilecte, manebit; 
Since Alcuin connects sol (v. 37) and laws (v. 38), it seems that 


he imitates Fortunatus, Ad Justinum et Sophiam Augustos (p. 276, 


47): 

Haec tua laus, princeps, cwm sole cucurrit in orbe; 
Hrabanus Maurus, M. G. H., Poetae, II, p. 161, no. III, 17, address- 
ing Pope Gregory IV (827-844), seems to copy Alcuin: 

Ut tua laus maneat, merces et gloria semper. 


40 Bernhard Simson, Jahrbiicher des Fréinkischen Reiches unter Karl 
dem Grossen, II (Leipzig, 1883), p. 108, note 2, assumes that VIII 
Kal. Ian. is the correct date. 


The numerous parallels in Hadrian’s epitaph with the phrase- 
ology and the diction in Alcuin’s metrical inscriptions and in 
his occasional poetry which we adduce in the notes of the com- 
mentary provide, as we hope, ample evidence that Alcuin is 
indeed the author of the inscription whose unity of composition 
and spontaneity of expression cannot be the work of a versifier 
who imitated the style of Alcuin’s poetry. 

Alcuin’s interpretations of death, immortality, and resurrec- 
tion pose a problem.’* Death is pictured as the separation of 
body and soul by which another life (16) better than the earthly 
is introduced ; death therefore does not cause harm to man (15). 
The body is held in the tomb (21), while the soul makes for the 
stars (10), spiritus astra petit (see below), joining with the 
Saints (28). He believes in the immortality of the soul, and 
the disintegration of the body in dust, as may also be deduced 
from his own epitaph, where the traveler (viator) is asked 
(CXXIII, 9-10, p. 350): 


Quapropter potius animam curare memento 
Quam carnem, quoniam haec manet, illa perit. 


References in Hadrian’s and Alcuin’s epitaphs reveal their 
author’s belief in an immortal soul freed of its body. “The soul 
returns to the judgment of Him who gave it,” Alcuin wrote to 
his friend Arno of Salzburg;*® “I tremble with terror at the 


18 Qn the contents of epitaphs see now Richmond Lattimore, Themes 
in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, XXVIII, nos. 1-2 (Urbana, 1942]), pp. 301-40; especially pp. 309- 
11, on heretical concepts in Christian inscriptions. 

1° Alcuin, Epistle, 239, p. 384, 29-33 (M.G@.H., Epistolae, IV, ed. 
Ernst Diimmler): Spiritus revertatur ad iudicium illius qui dedit eum. 
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thought of Judgment Day . . . lest He finds me unprepared.” 
His vision of an incorporeally immortal soul is a remnant of 
ancient Greek thought that is contrary to the orthodox Christian 
point of view of a corporeal resurrection of the flesh from the 
dust of the grave. But the heretical concept is also found in 
other epitaphs of the early Middle Ages. Both concepts of 
resurrection appear in a rather incongruous fashion simultane- 
ously in Alcuin’s epitaph written by himself shortly before 804. 
Not only the resurrection of the soul (see above), but also the 
resurrection of the body is mentioned in the same epitaph 
(CXXIII, 21, p. 350): 


Qui iaces in tumulo, terrae de pulvere surge. 


The idea of the harmlessness of death (15) and the belief in 
the immortality of the soul determine Alcuin’s expression of 
consolation in Hadrian’s epitaph. They make it rather futile 
to deplore the loss of the departed; instead the consolatio is 
directed toward the living. This results in the panegyric and 
didactic praise of the virtues of Hadrian (3-6, 11-12), and the 
laudatory description of his achievements (7-9, 13-14). The 
inscription appears accordingly as a biographical encomium 
whose climax in the concluding laudatio °° of v. 38, 


LAVS TVA SANCTE PATER SEMPER IN ORBE MANET, 


is inspired by Virgil’s famous phrase (Hcl., V, 78 = Aen., I, 
609) : 
Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt, 


a verse which is literally quoted by Alcuin in the epic poem on 
his native York (v. 1595, p. 205). 

The extremely literary character of Hadrian’s epitaph is ob- 
vious from the use made of Roman and Christian literary 


Huius vero iudicii terrore totus contremesco . . . ne me minus paratum 
dies illa per omnia inveniat. 

*° On the classical laudatio see Marcel Durry, “ Laudatio funebris et 
Rhétorique,” Revue de Philologie, LXVIII (1942), pp. 105-14; ef. Konrat 
Ziegler, “ Panegyrikos,” R.-H., XVIII, 1 (1949), cols. 559-81; on conso- 
latio see Skutsch in R.-E#., IV, cols. 933 ff.; thus ‘far, the literary genres 
in medieval epitaphs and in the panegyric Latin poetry from Fortunatus 
to Alcuin have not been investigated; they continue frequently the 
corresponding classical traditions. 
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sources. The influence of Porfyrius (1), Iuvencus (37), and 
Prudentius (14), is surpassed by that of Fortunatus* (4, 5-6, 
11, 14, 31-33), a favorite author of Alcuin. There are a few 
quotations and possible traces of Virgil and Ovid. A faint echo 
of the Fourth Eclogue?? (29), for the Middle Ages the messi- 
anic eclogue which foretold the birth of Christ and the return 
of Saturn’s golden age of peace, seems to be contained in verse 
29 in connection with the belief in the resurrection. 

Formulae of medieval epigraphy are the traditional HIc... 
REQUIE[ScIT] (1-2), PROMPTVS IN OMNE BONVM (4), PAVPERIBVS 
LARGVS (11), NVLLI PIETATE SECVNpvs (11) ; literary topoi are 
the obligation to top noble birth by a nobler life (5-6), the harm- 
lessness of death (15) as the portal leading to a better life (16), 
and the incorporeal resurrection of the immortal soul (27-30). 

A third source of Alcuin seems to be a sylloge (or several 
collections) of inscriptions which furnished him with some of 
those locutions for which parallels from Carolingian epitaphs, 
prior and posterior to Hadrian’s, are adduced in our commen- 
tary (4, 11, 15, 20). Wilhelm Levison?* has already called 
attention to the use made by Alcuin of the Sylloge Canta- 
brigiensis,** a collection of papal epitaphs and inscriptions. 
Alcuin was, in all probability, also familiar with the Sylloge of 
Tours (cf. 11). The use of the locution iustitiae cultor, for 
instance, which occurs in Roman and Christian inscriptions, 
becomes understandable if we assume Alcuin’s possible famili- 
arity with some sylloge. Compare the following examples: 
Alcuin, Inscriptio in Monasterio Nobiliacensi, XCIX, 22, 3-4 
(p. 327): 


Iustitiae cultor, vitae melioris amator, 
Providus ingenio, cautus in eloquio; 


21. QOn Alcuin’s use see D. Tardi, Fortunat (Paris, 1927), p. 277; Max 
Manitius in M.G.H., Auctores Antiquissimi, IV, 2, pp. 137-8. 

22 Karl Strecker, “Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur,” Studi 
Medievali, V (1932), pp. 167-86. 

23 England and the Continent in the Highth Century (Oxford, 1946), 
p. 162, note 2. 

24 Edited by Wilhelm Levison, “ Englische Handschriften des Liber 
Pontificalis,” Neues Archiv, XXXV (1910), pp. 350-66. Angelo Silvagni, 
“La Silloge Epigrafica di Cambridge,” Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 
XX (1943), pp. 49-112. 
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Versus ad Leonem Papam, XV, 5-6 (p. 238): 


Iustitiae cultor, verae et pietatis amator, 
Pauperibus largus, clarus honore pio; 


Versus ad Paulinum (of Aquileia), XVII, 15 (p. 239): 
Iustitiae cultor, sacrae pietatis amator ; 
Versus ad Leonem Apostolicum, XLITI, 5 (p. 254): 


Iustitiae cultor, sancte et pretatis amator,”° 
Firmus in officiis, verus in eloquiis; 


In the Poem on York, v. 138 (p. 172): 


Qui fuit ore simul verax et pectore prudens, 
Iustitiae cultor, verus pietatis amator. 


The last verse is identical with the third in a poem by 
Alcuin’s teacher Aelbert or Koaena of York attached to a letter 
addressed to Lullus of Mayence.*® 

The unknown Carolingian author *’ of the epic poem Karolus 
Magnus et Leo Papa*® says of his hero: 


Iustitiae cultor, cultores diligit omnes. 


The original source of iustitiae cultor is Lucan, Pharsalia II, 


389: 
Iustitiae cultor, rigidi servator honesti, 


a passage frequently referred to in Roman and Christian epi- 
taphs. It appears in the Sylloge of Tours (Diehl 1195, 9-10): 


Iustitiae cultor, vitae servator honestae, 
Pauperibus dives, sed sibi pauper erat. 


Occasionally, the passage from Lucan is connected with Martial, 
IX, 84, 4: 
ille tuae cultor notus amicitiae, 


*5 Pietatis amator is often used as Versschluss, also by Paul the 
Deacon, M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 68, no. XXXIV, 10; Fortunatus, III, 
22, 5; Dracontius, De Deo, III, 16; iustitiae cultor, see also in Diehl, 
1011, 7; 1051, 6; Fortunatus, VI, la, 21; Hpit. Marii Episc. Aventi- 
censis, ed. Th. Mommsen, M. G@.H., Auct. Antt., XI, p. 227. 

26 M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 201, note 1. 

27D. Tardi, “ Fortunat et Angilbert,” Bulletin Du Cange, II (1925), 
pp. 30-38, ascribes the fragment to Angilbert; Otto Schumann, “ Berno- 
wini episcopi carmina,” Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, XXVI (1931), 
p. 226, denies Angilbert’s authorship. 

28 M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 367, no. VI, 31-32. 
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as in the following epitaphs of two Roman senators: Diehl, 
243, 7-8: 
purus amicitiae cultor, servator honesti, 
eloquio miseros vel pietate iuvans ; 


Diehl, 135, 11-12: 
fidus amicitiae custos, ambitor honestt, 
iustitiae cultor, pacis amator eras. 
The identification of cultor with amator in the last inscription 


is traceable to another interpretation of the passage from Lucan 
with the help of Ovid, Ars Amatoria, I, 722: 


Qui fuerat cultor, factus amator erat, 
as for instance in Diehl, 1024, 3: 
Cultor iustitiae, doctrine et pacis amator, 


and in the examples adduced from Alcuin’s poetry. 

Alcuin employs iustitiae cultor not only for epigraphic but 
also for merely literary purposes. In the same way he used the 
epigraphic formula spiritus astra petit (Diehl, 990, 3), Vita 
Willtbrordi, II, 28, 4 (p. 216): 


Spiritus astra petit meritis vivacibus alta; 


in the Poem on York, v. 739 (p. 186): 


... Sub quo 
Spiritus astra petit sancti terrena relinquens. 


Alcuin’s method conforms to the custom followed by Caro- 
lingian writers of fashioning dedicatory verses, for instance, 
after the inscriptions of a sylloge. A good example is found in 
the Versus Godescalci in Carolum, M. G.H., Poetae, I, p. 94, 
no. VII, 2, 6-9: 

6 Praelatus multis, humili pietate superbus, 
Providus ac sapiens, studiosus in arte librorum. 


8 Iustitiae custos rectus verusque fidelis, 
Pauperibus largus, miseris solacia praestans. 


Ernst Diimmler, the editor of these verses, overlooks the fact 
that vv. 6 and 9 are from the epitaph of Pope Felix IV (Diehl, 
986, 3, 5) and v. 8 is from that of Boniface III (Diehl, 992, 
9-10) : 

Tustitiae custos, rectus patiensque benignus, 
Cultus in eloquiis et pietate placens. 
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The same verses are inserted in an epitaph by Alcuin’s pupil 
Hrabanus Maurus, M.H.G., Poetae, II, 237, 7-8: 


Iustitiae custos, rectus patiensque benignus, 
Fidus in eloquus et pietate placens. 


A future study of the epitaphs and the other metrical inscrip- 
tions collected in the four volumes of the Poetae Latini Aevi 
Carolini will not only reveal the survival of Roman and early 
Christian epigraphic elements in Carolingian epigraphy, but 
also bear out the assumption that a sylloge of model inscrip- 
tions *® was often used by Carolingian writers. The use of such 
a literary manual for the composition of various types of in- 
scriptions parallels that of professional handbooks *° of Roman 
and medieval stone-cutters and engravers as an aid in the 
technical fabrication of lapidary and bronze inscriptions. 


LuITPOLD WALLACH. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


2° Karl Strecker, M.G.H., Poetae, IV, p. 1020, assumes for instance 
that Flodoard of Reims (saec. X) used such a sylloge of papal inscrip- 
tions; cf. also Scheffer-Boichorst, “ Zur Kritik Flodoards von Rheims 
und papstlicher Epitaphien,’” M.J.0.H#.G., VIII (1887), pp. 423-30; 
ef. A. Silvagni in Diss. della Pontificia Accademia Rom. di Arch., II, 15 
(1921), pp. 181-226; I have not seen A. Silvagni, Monumenta epi- 
graphica Christiana saeculo XIII antiquiora quae in Italiae finibus 
adhuc exstant, I (Rome, 1938); on new discoveries cf. the report by 
Attilio DeGrassi, “ Epigrafia Romana,” in Dowa, Rassegna Critica di 
Antichita Classica, II (1949), pp. 111-19: Iscrizioni sepolcrali-cristiane. 

80 Cf, Edmond Le Blant, “ Sur les graveurs des inscriptions antiques,” 
Revue de L’Art Chrétien, 1859; Réné Cagnat, “Sur les manuels pro- 
fessionnels des graveurs d’inscriptions Romaines,” Revwe de Philologie, 
XIII (1889), pp. 51-65. See also the discussion of the problem by 
Ewald Lissberger, Das Fortleben der Rémischen Elegiker in den Carmina 
Epigraphica (Tiibingen diss., 1934), pp. 9-13. 


ARISTOTLE’S ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE OF 
POLITICAL STRUGGLE. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


This essay is a study of the notion of ordos in the light of 
Aristotle’s treatment of the subject in the Politics and in the 
form of an examination of the analysis made by him of that 
notion. It seems hardly necessary to defend at length the view 
that this topic is one of considerable interest and importance. 
Two reasons for holding the view, however, are the following. 
First, our historical texts make it clear that ordos is a funda- 
mental and persistent feature of Greek politics of the classical 
period. It follows, therefore, that we cannot expect to acquire 
an adequate grasp of the nature of Greek public life without 
first understanding the phenomenon which we call ordors. 
Second, it appears to be the case that the meaning of the word 
ordo.s, in so far as it can be at all precisely delimited, contains 
an element which is not adequately represented by any of the 
English equivalents which have been suggested. This is not so 
small a point as it might seem. The use of the word “ revolu- 
tion,” as in Jowett’s translation, for instance, and in most 
translations of Thucydides, is, I believe, thoroughly misleading. 
The connotation of ordos is distinctly narrower than that of 
social and economic disintegration which has been acquired in 
modern times by the word “revolution.” If we say that 
“revolution ” is a correct description of the events known col- 
lectively as the French Revolution and as the Russian Revolu- 
tion, I do not think we can apply the term to the kind of events 
referred to by the Greeks as ordois, even though such events were 
frequently due, as Aristotle saw, to conflicts of an economic and 
social rather than of a purely political character. 

It may be claimed, in conclusion, that, if translators have 
failed adequately to represent the meaning of the word, com- 
mentators have failed sufficiently to stress the importance of the 
notion of ordovs as discussed by Aristotle. The majority * confine 


1E.g. F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks, The Politics of Aristotle 
(London, 1894), pp. 56-66. E. Zeller, Aristotle and the Harlier 
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themselves to bare exposition of Aristotle’s doctrine and leave 
little or no space for criticism. What comment is to be found is 
seldom more than an uncritical reference to the “ripe political 
wisdom ” ? displayed by Aristotle in Book V of the Politics. 
Newman and Barker have more to say, proportionately to the 
size of their works. The former’s commentary is, however, 
largely expository rather than critical, although he does note the 
important distinction of ordow and peraBodai in the subject- 
matter of Book V, also the fact that the English word “ revolu- 
tion ” does not exactly correspond to either.* Barker, unfortu- 
nately, does not include a discussion of the meaning of ordos 
in his excellent introduction to the vocabulary of the Politics, 
and relegates comment on the word to a footnote.* 

The historical data on which Aristotle bases his treatment of 
the subject are sufficiently known not to require much discussion. 
He himself takes the greater part of his collection of case- 
histories of ordo.s from events of the 4th century, but we can 
trace the phenomenon in our extant authorities from at least the 
beginning of the 6th century. Not to pursue the inquiry further, 
we find the word ordovs already used in the technical sense which 
we are considering in Solon® and Theognis.® The former is 
described as observing his city woAAaxis cracidlovoav, and the 
assignment to him of a law requiring all citizens to take sides in 
times of ordois may be further evidence that this was already 
an established feature of Athenian politics.? Perhaps the locus 
classicus for the meaning of the word ordois and for the usage of 
it and its derivatives is Herodotus, I, 59, 3, describing the rise to 
power of Pisistratus: trav 


Peripatetics (trans. by B. F. C. Costelloe and J. H. Muirhead, 
London, 1897), ch. xiii. T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, IV, ch. xxxi. 
W. Jaeger, Aristotle (Eng. trans., Oxford, 1934), ch. x. G. H. 
Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1937), ch. vi. 

2? Susemihl, p. 60. W. D. Ross, Aristotle (London, 1923), ch. viii. 

® Newman, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, Vols. I-II, 1887; Vols. 
III-IV, 1902), I, p. 522. 

4K. Barker, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1946), p. 204n. 

54, 19 (J. M. Edmonds, Hlegy and Iambus [Loeb Class. Lib., 
1931]). 

® 43-52, 781. 

7 Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 8, 4. 
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Kal Tov Tov mediov “AOnvaiwy, . . . Katadpovycas Tupavvida 
Hyepe Tpityv ordow, cracwras, . . . pyxavatar To.dde. 
We shall have later to consider the evidence of 6th century 
history in deciding to what extent it is permissible to analyse the 
notion of ordois in economic terms. The passage of Herodotus 
just quoted, however, is also interesting as illustrating a causal 
connection which, I believe, can be shown to hold between an 
element in the meaning of ordois which is lost in renderings like 
“revolution ” and “ sedition” and what may be called a char- 
acteristic method of classical Greek politics. This method is one 
by no means invariably, but with considerable regularity em- 
ployed, and its principal features are a greater or less recourse 
to force or fraud, and a greater or less degree of “ unconstitu- 
tional” behaviour. It is outside the scope of this essay to 
consider whether there is any sense in which the concept of 
“parties ” can be successfully applied to Greek city-states, but 
in so far as it will be conceded that nothing existed approxi- 
mating to the modern conception of a political party, the 
prevalence and distinctive character of ordois may be explained 
as arising from the fact that, if an influential or an organized 
“opposition ” group does come into being, its aim cannot be, as 
it often is under a modern party-system, merely to substitute 
its policy for that of the group in power: it must be to capture 
power and, wholly or partially, modify the constitution. This 
latter point requires more emphasis than it has previously 
received. It is probable that the notion of “ constitution,” at 
any rate in its modern usage, is no more applicable to the 
majority of Greek city-states than that of “party.” We are 
inclined to think of a constitution as sovereign and immutable, 
set up above the tendencies of a particular government or piece 
of legislation—“ all the rules which govern the government.” 
But Aristotle, although he has a glimpse of the ideal of the 
“Rule of Law,” sees that the goodness or badness of laws varies 
of necessity with the constitutions of states, and that constitu- 
tions are governed by and do not govern the group in power.® 


* For exs. cf. the rise to power of Cleisthenes and the “ revolution ” 
of the Four Hundred at Athens. The former needed to acquire 
influential support (Herodotus, V, 66, 2). The oligarchical “ clubs ” 
were evidently highly organized. 

* III, 1282 b 1-15 (references to the text of the Politics are given 
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It is no doubt the flexibility and mutability of the wodrre‘a in 
Greek cities which account for the interest taken by Plato, 
Aristotle, and others in the classification of constitutions and for 
the pains which Aristotle takes in elaborating in detail the 
varieties of each form. 


II. 


The principal criticism of the analysis of ordovs in the Politics 
to be made in this essay is that Aristotle exaggerates the im- 
portance of exhaustiveness of treatment at the expense of lucid- 
ity, and that in consequence he obscures the distinction between 
the different types of phenomena which are his subject-matter, 
frequently confuses symptom and cause, and fails to make 
sufficiently precise his evaluation of the various factors involved 
in ordow. In the first place, it is important not to confuse 
ordos With petaBoAy rorrreias. It has been suggested that it is 
difficult to change the constitution through any medium but 
that of ordovs, but it is not necessarily impossible to achieve a 
change by other means.’° Instances might be taken from early 
Greek history of the employment of a vopoférns who devised a 
new constitution with “ general consent,” 1 although it should 
be noted that the legislation of Solon at Athens, for instance, 
was followed immediately by a further period of ordois.'? Simi- 
larly ordovs may occur completely divorced from the desire for 
petraBordy. Thus Thucydides says of the ordos at Corcyra that 
“the members of the factions had not in view the blessings 
derivable from established institutions, but were formed by 
ambition for their overthrow.” 7* Possibly peraBodr is a more 
comprehensive term than ordows: we may suggest tentatively the 
following distinction. jperaBodyn describes a completed act, the 
establishment or revision of a constitution: ordois describes a 


in the traditional order of the books or in the pages of Bekker’s first 
edition). Plato has the same idea in suggesting that “the worst of 
all enemies to the whole state” is he who enslaves the laws . 
and makes the State subject to a faction (Laws, 856B; cf. also 
Aristotle, Politics, III, 10, 5). 

“7, 3, 4. 

11 See II, 12. 

12 Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 13, 3. 

48 TTI, 82. 
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situation, the essential feature of which is the use of violence or 
“illegal ” behaviour by two or more groups.'* 

We wish, therefore, to discover the nature of this characteristic 
situation. It is perhaps unwise to speak of seeking the cause of 
oraos rather than of discovering some fundamental conflict or 
conflicts of which everything that is properly described as oraots 
is a manifestation. Aristotle does not use the word aira, but 
distinguishes three factors: *° (1) psychological motive or princi- 
ple; (2) concrete objectives; (3) dpyat. We may consider 
briefly each of these. Aristotle makes the generalization (1) that 
ardows 18 everywhere due to inequality.*® Not all, however, are 
prompted by a desire for literal equality, but they seek a share 
in the compatible with their due xara ryv 
Thus oligarchs will not in fact be content with equality, but 
demand superiority for the few. This aspiration is probably 
misrepresented if thought of as the desire for iodrys as an 
abstract principle and in fact is closely bound up with (2), the 
concrete objectives of ordows, namely political privilege 
and profit (xépdes). That the latter is used in a comparatively 
narrow sense to refer to profit accruing directly from the holding 
of office is suggested by the statement in a later chapter that 
“the most important precaution in every type of state” is that 
office be not made profitable.‘* If this interpretation of xép8os 
is correct, the objectives at any rate of ordous, or some of them, 
appear to be of a purely political character. We come now to 
(3) the dpyat. Newman remarks that “ Aristotle perhaps rates 


14The word “illegal” is apostrophized in view of what has been 
said about the connotation of mod:reia as contrasted with that of 
“constitution.” In Aristotle’s view, a mod:reia may be said to be 
“illegal ” in the same sense in which a group of revolutionaries are 
thought to act illegally. See IV, 4, 1292 a 4-20; 5, 1292 b 5; cf. 
the comment on Theramenes in Ath. Pol., 28, 5. 

3, 

1, 

18V, 8, 15. Barker’s note (p. 230) that Aristotle here anticipates 
Marx in saying that political power tends to be used to secure 
economic advantage surely confuses some such observation as this 
with the far more important Marxian doctrine that political power 
is itself a manifestation of economic advantage (e.g. Communist 
Manifesto, 1948 ed., p. 128). 
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rather too highly the share of these ‘ occasions’ in causing con- 
stitutional change.” This is not an entirely justified criticism, 
since Aristotle does see that, if the issues of ordous are great, the 
occasions of it are small.1° A juster objection is that he does not 
discriminate between the occasions with which he deals, although 
in fact they are of very varying importance. The eleven dpyai 
enumerated by him in Politics, V, 2 are adequately grouped by 
Newman under three heads: *° 


(a) Some emotional state of the minds of the citizens, e.g. 
resentment of the political power and profits of others, 
fear or contempt of rulers * (#8pis, which is especially a 
source of dissension in monarchies,?* is presumably an 
emotional state of the ruler). 

(8) Social causes. The most important of these is in fact a 
deep-rooted economic cause of ordows, namely the dispro- 
portionate increase in size or power of one class in the 
state. In view of the charge made against Aristotle and 
other ancient political theorists that they ignore economic 
forces, it is important to notice the statement that dis- 
proportionate increase occurs “sometimes also 84 rvyas, 
as due to wars, or to an increase in the prosperity of a 
tate.” 73 It is clearly not the case that Aristotle fails 
to recognize such forces, but simply that he uses un- 
familiar language in designating them. It is perfectly 
plain, moreover, how it is that a modification of the 
roXiteia resulting from a rapid alteration of the value of 
currency seems to be the work of “chance” when con- 
trasted with production of the same modification as a 
result of the struggle of the underprivileged. 

(y) Negligence on the part of the authorities of the State, 
etc., dAvywpia ** and puxporyns (possibly would be 
thus classified by Newman).”° 


Consideration of these dpyai leaves the conviction that the kind 


“ey, 4, 1. 

21See the view of Ephorus that d:xocracia arises dia mdeovetiay Kal 
which cause POévos, bBpis, and wicos (F.H.G., I, 249, fr. 64); 
ef. also Thucydides, III, 82, 16. 

16, 38. 

T. 

*4'V, 2, 4. Barker translates “neglect of duty.” Cf. Decret. ap. 
Dem., 18, 74. 

=f. V, il, 22. 
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of incitements to ordos classed under heads (a) and (y) at any 
rate might, as Newman suggests, be eliminated with the aid of 
the precautions proposed by Aristotle in V, 8-9 without really 
eradicating the basic conflict or conflicts which constitute ordovs. 


III. 


The remark that “the occasions of ordos are small, but the 
issues are great” has already been mentioned. We have now 
to inquire what are the “great issues.” It has been suggested 
that in part ordovs is a political procedure resulting from the 
absence in Greek city-states of anything approximating to the 
modern party-government system: we have also seen that, in 
Aristotle’s view, the rewards to be gained from ordows are of a 
political nature. Nevertheless a plausible case has been made 
out for holding that the underlying conflict is in fact an eco- 
nomic one and that the phenomenon gvdors should be analysed in 
terms of an economic and social class-struggle. It is further 
held that Aristotle himself saw the necessity of an analysis of 
this kind. Professor Lerner, for instance, says: “ Aristotle was 
interested in the rise and fall of political systems, but he did not 
make the mistake of tracing that rise and fall to autonomous 
factors within politics. His view on the economic basis of 
revolutions had to be rediscovered by later thinkers—by Har- 
rington, Sir Thomas More, James Madison, Karl Marx.” 7° 
What is there to support this view? 

The most relevant piece of evidence from Book V is the asser- 
tion that every division tends to produce dacracis and the most 
fundamental ddoracrs is that of dpery and poyOnpia, the next 
that of wealth and poverty.?’ This statement, if it is representa- 
tive of Aristotle’s opinion, indicates that he conceived ordois to 
be a complex phenomenon, comprising, first, certain distinctively 
moral or political issues, and, secondly, a social and economic 
struggle. I propose to consider first some evidence for the eco- 
nomic element in ordows. It is not necessary to dilate on certain 
historical examples. The fact that the oraois with which Solon, 


*° Aristotle’s Politics, translated by Benjamin Jowett, with an Intro- 
duction by Max Lerner (New York, The Modern Library, 1943), p. 24. 
3, 16. 
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for instance, was confronted was derived from predominantly 


economic causes is generally recognized.”* The connection, again, 
between the rise of tyrannies in the 6th and 7th centuries B. C. 


and the introduction of coinage with the consequent increase in 
financial power has been sufficiently heavily stressed already *° not 
to require further elaboration. That the influence on the politi- 
cal association of the property system was appreciated by Solon 
and others ray mdAat is observed by Aristotle, who notes regula- 
tions laid down by vopuobéra (i) prohibiting possession of more 
than a fixed maximum of land, (ii) prohibiting sale of property, 
(ili) enforcing preservation of original lots.*® The chapter 
which Aristotle devotes to criticism of the scheme proposed by 
Phaleas of Chalcedon contains other information of the utmost 
value. Some theorists, he tells us, adopted in its entirety an 
analysis of ordovs in terms of economic class-struggle: “ all ordais 
is about the regulation of property.” *1 The implication is that 
Aristotle does not regard this as the sole cause, and this is made 
explicit in his detailed criticism of Phaleas’ “ socialistic ” recom- 
mendation that property in land should be equalized. In the 
first place, “it is not the possessions but the desires of mankind 
which require to be equalized, and this is impossible, unless a 
sufficient education is provided.”*? This is to modify the 
economic interpretation of the causes of ordois by reference to 
what may for convenience be called the dper7—poy6npia analysis. 
In criticising the community of property advocated for the 
Guardians in the Republic, Aristotle makes still plainer his 
rejection of anything like a thoroughgoing economic interpreta- 
tion. Of all the evils attributed to the possession of private 
property, he says, none in fact occurs 8a ryv dxowwvyciav GAAd 
dia. poxOnpiav.*® Secondly, Aristotle thinks, although equali- 
zation of property is part of the remedy for ordois, it is not a 
very large part.** Once again the economic element is relegated 


28 Cf. Solon, ap. Ath. Pol., 12, 1. 

2° By esp. P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny (Cambridge, 1922), 
passim. 

7,4. 

77,7, 2. 

82 TI, 7, 8. 

33717, 5, 1263 b 23; cf. Plato, Rep., 416C5 ff., 422A ff., 464C5. 

7, 18. 
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to second place. “For,” he continues, “the nobles * would 
resent this arrangement since they think that they are entitled 
to more than an equal share.” ** Again “ the zovypia of mankind 
is insatiable.” ** It is to be noted that Aristotle totally fails to 
remark the possibility that, if the radical proposals of Phaleas 
were to be implemented, the term “ noble ” might become obso- 
lete. This fact in turn raises the question, strictly outside the 
subject-matter of this essay, to what extent Greek writers 
thought of the aristocracies which developed in the 7th and 6th 
centuries as resting on economic power.** In this connection 
Aristotle provides a definition of the term eciyévea which is 
interesting because it is given in terms of the same combination 
of ideas as that we are examining in his analysis of ordas. It is, 
he says, dpxaios zAovros Kai dpery.®® Are we to suppose that, in 
the event of a scheme like that of Phaleas being practicable, a 
stratified society could still be made possible by means of the 
application of the criterion of dperj? Phaleas, it is true, pre- 
scribed equality of land only, but Aristotle’s comment shows 
that he can envisage the extension of the principle to slaves, 
cattle, and money.*° 

On the other hand it may be argued that the analysis of 
ordo1s in terms of economic class-struggle is vindicated by 
Aristotle’s view as to the essential characteristics of oligarchy 
and democracy respectively and as to what distinguishes them. 
And this argument does carry much weight: Aristotle states 
categorically that “the real difference between democracy and 
oligarchy is poverty and wealth. Wherever men rule by reason 
of their wealth, whether they be few or many, that is an oli- 
garchy, and where the poor rule, that is a democracy.” 44 This 
unmixed economic interpretation, however, is, I believe, mislead- 


85 of xapiévres. The translation is Jowett’s. 

86 Cf. V, 1, 1301 a32. 

7, 

88 It is suggested that where “rich” and “noble” are distinguished, 
the distinction is in fact one of two forms of wealth, money and land. 
Solon’s revised constitution perhaps recognised “wealth” in the nar- 
rower sense as the basis of political privilege. Ath. Pol., 7, 2. 
8°IV, 8, 9, 1294a22. 
6, 
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ing, particularly in the light of the connotation which Aristotle 
attaches to the word “ democracy.” We are accustomed to mean 
by “the class-struggle theory” the theory according to which 
there is a struggle between two classes, one of which is animated 
by the desire to achieve a form of society in which classes, or at 
any rate the existing class-division, will have been abolished. 
We might, to be more precise, say that those who hold this theory 
to be a valid account of “the facts” believe that one possible 
solution of the struggle which it describes is the achievement of a 
society of this form. To some of those who maintain the theory 
it seems possible that a society of the form envisaged might be 
achieved by means of the equalization of either all or some 
kinds of possession. It further seems possible that some such 
society as this might, in the current usage of the word, properly 
be described as a democracy. This way of thinking, however, is 
alien to that of Aristotle. In Greek political thought, equality 
of some kind—perhaps the notion of “ equality before the law” *? 
—had come to seem characteristic of democracy, but not equality 
in the sense of abolition of economic distinctions. yjs dvadacpos 
was the slogan of tyrants,** not the practice of democracies. 
Solon, who was recognized as the founder of the zarpios Snpwoxpa- 
ria,** had expressly refused to countenance any scheme for land 
distribution in Attica. It was not his pleasure that meépas 
| marpidos Kaxoiow icopopiay éxew.*® In the light 
of this tradition ** concerning the conception of “ democracy ” 
the statement made by Aristotle does not appear as paradoxical 
as at first sight, namely that a democracy cannot exist anymore 
than an oligarchy unless it preserves the division of eizopo. and 
wAnGos. If equality of property is introduced, there is at once 
“some different form of woAireia.” *7 Barker well points out that 
“democracy, in Aristotle’s sense of the word, is the government 


42 Herodotus, III, 80, 6; cf. 142, 3. Thucydides, IV, 78, 3. On the 
significance of Solon’s establishment of the Heliaea, see II, 12, 1274 a2. 
On the isérns of democracy, Plato, Rep., 558 C 4. 

43 Plato, Rep., VIII, 566 Al. 

4411, 12, 1273 b37; cf. Ath. Pol., 6, 1. 


4° Ath. Pol., 12, 1. 
46 The striking similarity of political outlook of Solon (as portrayed 


in the fragments) and Aristotle is noticed below. 
9, 9. 
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of one of the social sections, as oligarchy is that of another. If 
all social sections disappear, both of these forms of government 
will also disappear.” *® The same belief, that democracy must 
preserve the framework of class distinction, is expressed in the 
exhortation to “spare the rich,” *® by refraining, for instance, 
from making confiscations or from imposing superfluous and 
wasteful Aeroupyia. 

We may sum up this discussion by saying that Aristotle’s 
analysis of ordéo1s may well be less correct than that suggested 
by Phaleas and others, that the conflict underlying ordows is 
unquestionably an economic conflict to some considerable extent 
in the sense that it is one of classes mutually antagonized by the 
possession of divergent economic interests and that it arises from 
the structure of property-relations peculiar to the Greek zoXs, 
but that to apply to the phenomenon ordows certain modern 
theories about the nature of social conflicts or, in particular, to 
identify it with “the class-struggle ” in the Marxian usage of 
that term, is, for reasons which have been suggested, unwise. 
The idea of a radical redirection of the economic basis of society 
was conceivable to Plato, Phaleas, and perhaps other theorists, 
but was discounted in practice. Aristotle was able to imagine a 
rodreta in Which the experiment of icouoipia was made: but such 
a State fits none of the recognised categories.°° In practice what 
the groups of oraow7ra, whether oligarchs or democrats, organize 
themselves to obtain is concrete tiuy and xépdos,°? dignified by the 
name of “justice.” °? Thucydides has a case which almost 
exactly fits this specification : “ Corcyra gave the first example of 
.. . the reprisals exacted by the governed who had never ex- 
perienced equitable treatment, . . . of the iniquitous resolves of 
those who desired to get rid of their accustomed poverty.” °° 


232, n. 3. 

*°V, 8, 20. For evidence that this advice was not in practice con- 
sidered sound see pseudo-Xenophon, Ath. Pol., 1, 4, ete. 

5°'V, 9, 1309 b 40. 

1, 

58 TIT, 84, 1. 
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IV. 


We come now to the second part or aspect of Aristotle’s 
analysis of ordows. _We saw that there is reason to believe that 
Aristotle held that there was more than one, and more than one 
kind of conflict underlying the phenomenon, and that in fact 
what he called the primary ddoracis was that of dpery and 
poxOnpia.°* Judgment of political phenomena in normative 
terms is peculiarly difficult to criticise. It is easy to see, for 
instance, that what I have called Aristotle’s dperj—poyOnpia 
analysis might well be superimposed on a thoroughgoing eco- 
nomic interpretation of ordo.s without modifying the latter by 
the addition of any description of fact. Before considering this 
analysis, however, I wish briefly to refer to the use by some early 
Greek writers of normative ethical words in a meaning which 
is held to be descriptive and non-ethical. Thus dyads, éoOdAds 
(éoAds) clearly often mean “belonging to the party approved 
by me,” xaxés often “belonging to the party of which I dis- 
approve.” There is, moreover, a more than incidental connection 
between ayaGoi and wealth, and between xaxoi and poverty. Thus 
Alcaeus says that no poor man was ever éaAos ovdé tipos.°> So 
Theognis too says that “ ypyyoovvn teacheth all evil” °° and that 
“with the aid of wealth even a xaxés may become an éu@Ads.*" 
It is interesting, moreover, in the light of Aristotle’s definition 
of eiyévea and of the suggestion made as to the meaning of 
“the good ” when contrasted with “ the rich,” to note a remark 
of Theognis about dpery: 


avOpwrwv apern pia yiverar 


Consideration of this usage is relevant to the subject of this 
essay in that it might seem to support, though it will be main- 
tained that it does not, the view that the aper7—poyOypia analysis 
is wholly reducible to the economic analysis as a result simply of 
elucidation of the meaning of terms like dpery. One such term 


3, 16. 

55 Fr. 81 (Edmonds). 

56 389. 

57 1117-18. 

58 699; cf. Hesiod, Op., 313: dpery Kal Kidos 
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is According to Solon, is generated by great wealth.”° 
But to argue that, where t@pis is alleged by Aristotle to be the 
dpxy or occasion of ordors,® it is correct to speak of its cause as 
being an economic one, is, I think, plainly mistaken. Here 
Aristotle’s usage appears to have diverged from the earlier one. 

But, with regard to the fundamental analysis of ordois, com- 
parison of Solon with Aristotle shows a remarkable similarity of 
approach. Solon combines the economic and the “ ethical ” 
interpretations of ordovs in the same way as Aristotle: the latter 
approach, moreover, clearly limits the scope of the former and 
does not just add to it a normative comment. Thus, according 
to Aristotle, Solon attached the entire responsibility for the 
ardois Which he was called upon to remedy, to the rich.** But 
his economic analysis is limited by ethical considerations. He 
did not take the view that the conflict underlying the outbreak of 
ordois Was in any way inherent in the economic structure of 
Attic society: he held simply that the dya@ot had abused their 
position.* Solon’s response to the demand for yjs dvadacpds, 
again, is dictated by precisely the beliefs which animate Aris- 
totle’s criticisms of Plato and Phaleas.® 

If we look in the Politics for a particular example to illustrate 
the modification of the economic by the “ethical” analysis of 
ardots, the most outstanding is found to be the idea, only twice 
referred to in Book V but developed at length in Book IV, 11, of 
the importance to cities of having a strong “middle” class. 
This idea is not, I believe, derived by Aristotle, as it might seem 
to be, from the economic analysis. That it belongs to the 
economic analysis is suggested by the statements that “where 
there is a strong middle class, there least of all are ordcets Kai 
and that arises when the two classes, of 
kal 6 Sios, are equally balanced and there is no middle class.® 


5° Cf. Ath. Pol., 12, 2. 

60K. g. V, 2, 4; V, 10, 13. 

*1 Ath. Pol., 5, 3. 

°° Tt is possible that Aristotle in the Ath. Pol. projected on to Solon 
certain views which he felt he should have held. But the evidence of 
the extant fragments seems sufficient to refute this. 
13, 
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Possibly attention to the economic structure of the wéAus might 
by itself have persuaded Aristotle that the remedy for ordous lay 
in the balance which might be secured by the development of a 
middle class in Greek states, but it seems much more probable 
that considerations of this kind only reinforced what in fact 
was primarily the application to politics of the ethical doctrine 
of the desirability of achieving the Mean. The question is, more- 
over, decided by Aristotle’s explicit reference to the doctrine of 
the Mean: “If what was said in the Ethics © is true, that the 
happy life is the life according to virtue without impediment, 
and that virtue is a mean, then the life which is in a mean must 
be the best.” ®’ And, he continues, since it is agreed that 70 
pétpiov Kai 7O péoov is the best, it is clear that as regards the 
possession of goods also the mean is the best state: for in that 
state it is easiest to obey rational principle.** It must be obvious 
that Aristotle has here quite deserted his empirical method and 
that, to justify his assertion that the provision of a strong middle 
class is an important precaution against oraovs, he is resorting to 
a psychological argument, namely the argument derived from 
the analogy of state and soul which Plato employs in the 
Republic.*° This conclusion is confirmed by Aristotle’s assertion 
that a péon woAreia is not only a provision against ordous but is 
less likely than a state in which some possess much and others 
nothing to give rise to either extreme democracy, or pure oli- 
garchy, or tyranny.”° It is, finally, perhaps an argument in 
favour of the view that Aristotle is here more concerned with 
ethical doctrine than with economic analysis that he speaks 
indifferently of the Mean zodrrefa as being one in which the 
middle class is large** and as one in which (all) the citizens 
have “a moderate and sufficient property,” 7? although it is 


66 K.g. Hth. N., 1, 1098 a 16; VII, 1153 b 10; X, 1177 a 12. 

“TY, 11, 3. 

TV, 11, 5. 

6° Plato, Rep., VIII, 544 D 6. 

TV, 11, 11. 

71 TV, 11, 1296 a 8. 

72TV, 11, 1295 b 40; cf. V, 8, 14 where Aristotle gives the obscure 
injunction Td Tov arépwv Kai Td THY ebTopwr, TO 
pécov avgéav. See Newman, IV, p. 276. 
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obvious that these two conceptions, if put into effect, would 
produce two very different types of society.”® 


V. CoNCLUSIONS. 


The results of this examination of the notion of ordois are as 
follows. First, as to Aristotle’s treatment of the subject: it is 
important, for the understanding of ordors, to distinguish it from 
the notion of peraBodry wodteias. Aristotle treats both these sub- 
jects together in the Politics, not unnaturally, since they are 
intimately connected. It is possible, however, that he could have 
distinguished the two more clearly than he does in a number of 
contexts. A more serious charge with regard to his treatment of 
ordois is that Aristotle does not make at all plain the distinction 
between the “occasion ” of the phenomenon and what I have 
called the underlying conflict. The implication, that he does not 
in his own mind always distinguish the two correctly, seems a 
justifiable one. It must not, on the other hand, be forgotten that 
Aristotle has the merit of being the first thinker, as far as our 
knowledge goes, to undertake anything approaching a scientific 
analysis of this important and peculiar feature of Greek city- 
state politics. 

Secondly, as to rendering of the word ordois. I conclude that 
none of the habitual English translations such as “ revolution,” 
“sedition,” “ class-warfare,” etc., conveys adequately the full 
meaning of the Greek word.’* The reason for the difficulty is 
the obvious one that the class of situations which constitute the 
meaning of the word is one with which in our public life there 
is nothing strictly comparable. 

Finally, as to the analysis of the phenomenon oraas: I sug- 
gested that, superficially, ordovs is a situation occurring in the 
public life of the greater number of the Greek city-states at 
larger or smaller intervals of time, that it results from the col- 


78 The Mean; it is worth noticing that Solon was of “ oi uéoo” (Ath. 
Pol., 5, 3). Cf. also the judgment of Thucydides on the “hoplite” 
constitution of 411 B.C. (VIII, 97). 

747 think that “sedition,” which is Barker’s translation, comes 
nearest to doing so, as far as descriptive content is concerned, but that 
its emotive colouring in modern English bears little resemblance to that 
of ordos. The Irish “troubles,” in both form and matter, corresponds 
remarkably closely to Trapaxy. 
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lision of temporarily organized groups of citizens, and that its 
characteristic feature is “illegality ” of behaviour, which may 
range from minor infringements of the “ constitution ” to whole- 
sale massacre of opponents. Its aims seem usually to be of a 
political nature, either office (7.7) or profits from office (xépSos) 
or undefined powers (Svvays).7° This use of ordois as what I 
called a “ method ” in politics has, unfortunately, received com- 
paratively scanty attention from Aristotle. 

In discussing Aristotle’s twofold analysis of ordo.s in terms of 
the divisions of wealth and poverty on the one hand, and of 
dperyn and poxOnpia on the other hand, I further suggested that 
it would be more convenient to attempt to relate the phenomenon 
to one or more underlying conflicts than to speak of seeking its 
“cause.” That a fundamental conflict of economic interest was 
an important contributing factor in very many instances of 
ordows seems to me absolutely certain: ordos in the majority of 
cases is a conflict of “ oligarchs ” and “ democrats ” and Aristotle 
is emphatic that these groups are to be defined in terms of an 
economic class-division. But I think that to attempt to equate 
ordois With the Marxian notion of the class-struggle is to make 
a grave misinterpretation, for three reasons: first, the termi- 
nology of the “ class-struggle ” hypothesis is incompatible with 
the fact, essential to ordovs, that the objective in the struggle is 
almost always purely political power. Second, the “ class-strug- 
gle” doctrine is closely associated with the view that there may 
or must be achieved a society in which the distinction between 
economic and social classes, as at present understood, will become 
obsolete. No Greek of the classical period thought seriously of 
the possibility of such a society being achieved and not more than 
one or two ever regarded the existence of such a society as even 
in principle desirable. Finally, we have, I think, to distinguish 
carefully two views about the nature of ordows, one that it 
always involves a struggle between “haves” and “ have-nots,” 
the other that it involves a struggle between “haves” and 
“ have-nots ” and that such a conflict is inherent in the economic 
structure of the society. JI think that both these views have 
some claim to be described as “economic” interpretations of 
ordois. Aristotle, however, like Solon assents only to the first 


7 Cf, Ath. Pol., 13, 2; Herodotus, V, 66, 2. 
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or weak form of the economic interpretation. His dual analysis 
seems to me partly unsound, partly sound: unsound, inasmuch 
as it is meaningless to postulate an underlying moral conflict in 
the way in which it makes sense to postulate an underlying 
economic conflict: sound, in that not every phenomenon which 
may legitimately be described as ordows can be related to a 
conflict of economic interests. 


Marcus WHEELER. 
OrIEL CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


TITUS AND BERENICE. 


The purpose of these remarks is to suggest that the romantic 
story of Titus and Berenice should be connected with the politi- 
cal history of the period A. D. 69-79, if a proper picture is to 
be drawn of the supporters of the régime and their mutual 
relations.* 

When the Flavian putsch was first mooted in 69, its support 
derived from two elements. On the one hand stood Mucianus, 
the “ king-maker,” an Eastern counterpart of Verginius Rufus. 
Between him and Vespasian there had been no love lost, but the 
reconciliation that made the rise of the Flavians possible was 
effected by Titus.? It should not be concluded from this that 
there existed any particular friendship or affinity between 
Mucianus and Titus, though the latter certainly turned on the 
conduit of his charm; it merely means that while Mucianus had 
small reason to back the Imperial candidature of an aging 
military colleague, the prospects of a personal ascendency behind 
the scenes were much brighter if the old man had a robust son 


to perpetuate the dynasty for a good term of years.* Titus was 
the corner-stone of the coalition, the promise of permanence and 
continuity ;* indeed, perhaps the earliest scheme had been for 
him to ingratiate himself with, and secure his adoption by, 


1T have gratefully to acknowledge the help and advice of Miss Jocelyn 
Toynbee, the Rev. M. P. Charlesworth, and Messrs. H. M. Last, H. B. 
Mattingly, and A. Momigliano. They are not responsible for my con- 
clusions and conjectures. 

2 Tacitus, Hist., II, 5. 

* Significant here is the attitude of Mucianus to another powerful 
member of the Flavian family, Vespasian’s statesmanlike brother 
Flavius Sabinus. It was suspected that if the latter had survived the 
“ Bellum Capitolinum ” he and the “king-maker ” would have been at 
loggerheads: caedem eius laetam fuisse Muciano accepimus. ferebant 
plerique etiam paci consultum, dirempta aemulatione inter duos, quorum 
alter se fratrem imperatoris, alter consortem imperii cogitaret (ibid., 
III, 75). 

“Hence the remark put into Mucianus’ mouth by Tacitus (ibid., 
II, 77), that if he were Emperor himself he would make Titus his 
successor. 
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Galba,® in which case Vespasian would have missed the purple 
altogether. 

The second element in the Flavian party was what may be 
called an Oriental group, led by that powerful prefect of Egypt, 
the apostate Jew Ti. Julius Alexander. It owed its influence in 
no small measure to Julia Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II, 
who had for a short time been Alexander’s sister-in-law. Once 
again, though Vespasian was interested in her money, it was 
Titus who provided the key to the situation. He had already 
been attracted by her wiles before he started on his mission to 
Galba;7 in fact her hold over him probably dates from 67, when 
he first led troops to Palestine to join his father,* and when she 
and her brother embraced the Roman cause.® There can be no 
doubt that Berenice wanted to be queen at Rome, and here were 
the makings of a difficult situation—would the advisers of the 
Emperor, and in particular Mucianus, endorse the ambitions of 
this “ Cleopatra in little ” ? *° 

Everything depended on Titus, and he and Mucianus were 
destined themselves to be involved in a clash of ambitions. The 
effective position of Titus during his father’s reign has not 
received enough emphasis. Not merely could he regard himself 
as the decisive factor in the rise of the dynasty to power," but 


5 Tbid., II, 1. 

*See R.-E., s.v. Berenike, no. 15 (Wilcken). 

7 Tacitus, ibid., II, 2. 

® See R.-H., s. v. Flavius, no. 207, col. 2698 (Weynand). 

® They turned their coats even sooner than Josephus; otherwise their 
position is similar to his and their connexion with him significant. It 
was to Titus (upon their recommendation?) that Josephus owed his 
reception on the Roman side (B.J., IV, 628 ff.), and during his subse- 
quent literary career at Rome under Titus’ patronage he kept up a long 
correspondence with Agrippa (Vita, 364-7), who supplied him with his- 
torical information. B.J. is favourable to Titus, and emphasizes the 
Judaism of Agrippa and Berenice; but in A.J. Josephus turns on his 
protectors and hints at incest (XX, 145—a cardinal argument for the 
death of Agrippa by 93). See R.-H., s. v. Julius, no. 54, col. 150 (Rosen- 
berg) and Grace Macurdy in A.J. P., LVI (1935), pp. 248-9, 250. 

1°The phrase is Mommsen’s: Rém. Gesch., V*, p. 540. 

11 He is not recorded as having made this claim explicitly, but one 
notes with amusement that both Mucianus and Domitian found it neces- 
sary at one time or another to put in counter-claims (Tacitus, Hist., 
IV, 4; Martial, IX, 101, 15-16). 
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from 71 he was, in practice if not in theory, co-Emperor and 
more, for the addition of the sole prefecture of praetorians to 
his imperium and tribunicia potestas gave him a concatenation 
of powers without precedent or subsequent parallel: neque ex 
eo destitit participem atque etiam tutorem imperit agere.** 

Mucianus can hardly have intended to leave his own ambitions 
so little elbow-room. Book IV of the Histories makes it abun- 
dantly clear that on arriving at Rome after its capture he 
behaved as de facto temporary head of the State, ordering execu- 
tions, appointing generals, and so on.'* The aberrations of the 
Emperor’s younger son were easy to curb, but against Titus he 
had to build his defences more subtly. One of his first achieve- 
ments was to secure the escape from a menacing Senate of 
Eprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus, amici of Nero who had 
practised delation and were now assailed for it by Helvidius 
Priscus.1* These men had their qualities, hated though they 
might be. Marcellus was given an appointment calling for high 
administrative ability—the governorship of Asia during a period 
of reorganization—and Crispus a similar post in Africa,‘® doubt- 
less on the recommendation, if not actually by appointment, of 
Mucianus. And by 74, the dramatic date of the Dialogus, 
Crispus and Marcellus nunc principes in Caesaris amicitia agunt 
feruntque cuncta **—no small support for Mucianus, to whom 
they owed their place. 

During 70 Vespasian returned to Rome, in a hurry, according 
to Zonaras.17 The Tacitean account suggests at first sight that 
it was Domitian’s conduct about which he was worried; but the 
sentiments put into Titus’ mouth by the historian are significant. 
He urges his father to be lenient with Domitian, nam amicos 
tempore, fortuna, cupidinibus aliquando aut erroribus imminui, 
transferri, desinere: suum cuique sanguinem indiscretum.® 


12 Suetonius, Div. Tit., 6, 1 (and see what follows). 

18 Cf, Tacitus, Agr., 7, 4: initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus 
regebat (a word with despotic implications). It was he who gave Agri- 
cola his legionary command in Britain. 

14 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 43-4. 

15 See McElderry in J. R.8., III (1913), pp. 116 ff. 

16 Tacitus, Dial., 8, 3. 

17 Dio-Zonaras, LXVI, 9, 2a. 

18 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 51-2. 
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What was worrying Titus, at any rate, was not his brother but 
the great amicus. He might well be alarmed, for Vespasian, 
back in Rome, was surrounded by the full influence of Mucianus 
and his group. Whether it was they who spread the rumours 
about Titus’ behaviour in the East one hesitates to say, for such 
stories were dangerous to the stability of the régime, and there 
is no sign that either of the parties on which the dynasty 
depended was disloyal to it. That rumours were current is, 
however, certain, not only from the account of Suetonius,’® 
but from the telltale frequency of the Concorpi4-legend on the 
coinage from 71 to 73. And there is no doubt that Titus’ actions 
and acquiescences gave colour to them. That he was in fact 
disloyal is unlikely and unproven; *° but he was very certain of 
his position as corner-stone of the régime, and rather unwisely 
inclined to parade it. 

Early in 71, Titus in his turn hurried home, sailing up from 
Rhegium to Puteoli in a commercial vessel and sacrificing his 
chance of a triumphal ‘progress overland from Brundisium.”* 
He was dismayed at the possible effect of rumours on his father, 
and no doubt at the lordly position of Mucianus. His return to 
Rome restored the equilibrium; there followed the double tri- 
umph, the bestowal on him of the tribunicia potestas, his appoint- 
ment to the praetorian prefecture and the joint censorship of 
73-74, The prefecture is not adequately explained by regarding 
it simply as an additional safeguard for the régime; no one 
else ever thought such a step necessary, and there can hardly 
have been such an utter lack of loyal equites that not one was 
competent to hold the position. But seen as a quid pro quo 
demanded by Titus, his counter to the power of Mucianus, it 
becomes intelligible; and as such he was presently to employ it. 


19 Div. Tit., 5. 

*0The argument from coin-legends for a “ Verfassungsstreit ” was 
refuted by Weynand, loc. cit. Nevertheless, Titus did allow the Asiatic 
mint to strike coins giving him the praenomen imperatoris, and he did 
wear the diadem in Egypt. 

*1 Josephus, B.J., VII, 119 seems to imply that he did have his 
triumphal return. This is a case of simple contradiction between the 
authorities, and the account of Suetonius is to be preferred, in view 
of the well-known purpose of B.J. to parade the discipline and unity 
of Rome, and of the personal connexion of Josephus with Titus. 
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The balance, however, though restored, had not tipped in Titus’ 
favour, for in 74 Mucianus’ protégés still carry the day at Court, 
and their influence still prevents Titus from bringing his mis- 
tress to Rome.??. Berenice was left behind in the East in 71, an 
extraordinary circumstance. She must surely have expected an 
immediate summons to the capital, but for four years her hopes 
were suspended. That she came at last in 75 must reflect some 
significant change in the political background; it may be sug- 
gested that what opened the door to Berenice was the death of 
Mucianus. 

The evidence for the date of this cardinal event in the reign 
of Vespasian is indirect. The “ king-maker ” was certainly alive 
in 74,25 certainly dead in 77.2* Mattingly, indeed, attempts to 
go closer; he proposes to interpret certain coin-types as showing 
that Mucianus was dead by 76.2° Unfortunately, his case is not 
strong, both because some of the coins are not themselves dated 
with certainty, and because there is no parallel for the use of 
allegorical coin-types to refer to the death of an individual 
outside the Imperial house. The most that can be said is that 
there is nothing against putting Mucianus’ death in 75, and that 
it would explain admirably how it was that in that year Berenice 


22 Note that Mucianus received that highest of honours, a third consul- 
ship, in 72, and Eprius Marcellus a second in 74. On the other hand, 
Titus had wrested the praetorian prefecture from Arrecinus Clemens, 
another of Mucianus’ men, Tacitus, Hist., IV, 68; honours were clearly 
even. It would be interesting to know what became of Ti. Julius Alex- 
ander. He does not reappear after the Jewish war; he may of course 
have died, but if he did not, then in view of his prefecture of Egypt and 
his support of the dynasty he was due for higher honours. Was he 
perhaps baulked of them? 

23 Tacitus, Dial., 37, 2 (sections of this work are quoted according to 
the Oxford text). 

24 Pliny, NV. H., XXXII, 62. The Natural History was published in 77. 

25 See the following references in Mattingly-Sydenham, Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum, II: (a) Eagle-on-column-base: 
p- Ixvi; p. 101, no. 485; p. 102, nos. 487-8; pl. 17, nos. 16-18. Date 76, 
Asia Minor. (b) AETERNITAS with sun and moon: pp. xxxix-xl; p. 48; 
pl. 8, no. 9. Dated 76 by Mattingly, apparently only, by analogy with 
(a). (c) Victory on the cista mystica: p. lii. Date 75. AW and AM: 
p- 31, nos. 168-9; pl. 5, nos. 3-4; p. 33, nos. 173-4. A (Victory on 
altar): p. 165; pl. 28, no. 13. In the case of (c) Mattingly is very 
tentative. 
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and her brother arrived in Rome, he to receive the insignia 
praetoria, she to live in the palace with Titus. 

It is from 75 that the difficulties and confusions really begin, 
and the points involved will be best clarified by setting down the 
relevant passages. 

Suetonius, Div. Tit., 7 describes Titus’ passion for Berenice, 
his unpopularity, and his eventual dismissal of her, invitus 
invitam—with the implication that she was sent away after his 
accession as sole Emperor. Suetonius is followed by Ep. de 
Caes., 10, 7. 

Dio-Xiphilinus, LX VI, 15, 3 ff. is a more complicated account. 
It dates the arrival of the princess in Rome securely to 75, and 
then goes on, with no further indication of date, to her period 
of cohabitation with Titus and her dismissal—and as a pendant 
to this the affair of Diogenes and Heras, the two Cynic preachers 
who inveighed in public against the immoral liaison, and of 
whom the one was consequently executed and the other scourged. 
xa? dv xpovov, continues Xiphilinus, xai raira éyévero— and 
turns out to be the execution of the Celtic chieftain Julius 
Sabinus and his wife, who had lived in hiding for nine years after 
the crushing of the revolt of Civilis;** their execution must 
therefore be put in 79. This account is at once followed by the 
“conspiracy ” of Marcellus and Caecina. 

Ibid., 18, 1 returns to the subject of Berenice, after the acces- 
sion of Titus: 6 89 Tiros . . . owdpwv, kairo. Kai Bepevixys 
és éyévero. Xiphilinus does not here say 
explicitly that Berenice was dismissed, but that is doubtless his 
implication. 

The Epitome differs surprisingly from Aurelius Victor in its 
account of Titus, and is a good deal fuller. In fact it copies 
Suetonius, with the exception of one extraordinary remark in the 
middle: Caecinam consularem adhibitum cenae, virdum triclinio 
egressum, ob suspicionem stupratae Berenicis uxoris suae iugu- 
lari iussit.27, On the miliew of Caecina’s death the authorities 
are unanimous, but the Epitomator’s reason is entirely his own. 


26 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 67. 

*7 Hp. de Caes., 10, 4. Appearing suddenly in the midst of a virtual 
paraphrase of Suetonius, this is as '*kely to be a guess or a catchpenny 
fiction as to derive from any authority, reputable or otherwise. It does, 
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The first thing that emerges from this evidence is that there is 
small justification for the usual assumption that Berenice was 
dismissed in the very year of her arrival. The implication of 
Dio-Xiphilinus is that her first dismissal was round about 79. 
It might indeed be maintained that Xiphilinus has omitted the 
events recorded by Dio for the years 76-78, and resumed his 
copying with a xa6’ dy xpovoy that in the original referred to 
something altogether different; on the other hand the a prior 
arguments for keeping Berenice in Rome longer are strong ; there 
was time enough for a tremendous popular scandal to develop, 
and Suetonius shows no awareness of any such immediate public- 
spiritedness on Titus’ part. As for the testimony of the Epi- 
tome, even if it be no better than a guess, it at least shows that 
the Epitomator had in his mind a background in which Berenice 
and the Caecina-affair of 79 could be connected, and in a way 
that implies the presence of the princess in Rome when the 
“‘ conspiracy ” was uncovered. 

Are we then to conclude that she was there continuously 
from 75 till after Vespasian’s death, as Suetonius implies? This 
would be rather a cavalier way with Dio’s aifis; a better solution 
is to suppose that she was dismissed after, and owing to, the 
Caecina-affair, to await the death of Vespasian as she had 
awaited that of Mucianus, and that she returned, and was again 
dismissed, upon Titus’ accession, so shortly afterwards that Sue- 
tonius was either unaware of the double dismissal or saw no 
point in recording it. Reasons in support of this theory will be 
suggested in what follows, which is an attempt to reconstruct 
the background of 75-79 (and contains, it need hardly be said, 
a good deal of conjecture). 

But first the alleged conspiracy of 79 must be examined. As 
told by Suetonius and Dio ** it is a notoriously suspicious tale. 
Caecina is invited to dinner and afterwards cut to pieces by 
Titus in his capacity as praetorian prefect and tutor imperii. 
There is then discovered about his person the manuscript of an 
address to the troops,”® armed with which Titus is at once able to 


however, indicate certain presuppositions on the part of the author; 
see below. 
8 Nio-Xiphilinus, LXVI, 16, 3 ff.; Suetonius, Div. Tit., 6,2. In what 
follows the two accounts, which seem to be complementary, are conflated. 
2° It was rash of Titus to parade his talent for forgery (Suetonius, 


Div. Tit., 3, 2). 
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bring a case against Marcellus before the Senate and secure a 
condemnation. The traitor commits suicide; the menace to 
Rome has been averted by Titus’ watchfulness. So runs the 
unlikely story, which becomes even more fantastic when one 
reflects upon the characters of the supposed ringleaders.*° 
Treacherous they had indeed been in their time; but Marcellus’ 
treachery had taken the form of delation against the opponents 
of the régime, and Caecina’s talent was for deserting sinking 
ships, not those in full sail. These men were less than almost 
anyone the sort who make revolutionaries. There need be little 
hesitation in regarding the whole affair as engineered by Titus, 
and aimed (through Caecina, a figure of only secondary impor- 
tance) at Eprius Marcellus, the inheritor of the mantle of 
Mucianus. Titus’ prefecture had proved its value at last.*+ 

The development of events, then, from 75, may be read some- 
what as follows. The death of Mucianus was a radical blow to 
the influence of his followers, and Titus was able to summon 
Berenice to Rome. But the opposition, though weakened, was 
by no means crushed, and Berenice became a test-case, the 
centre of a struggle by Titus to retain her, by Marcellus and the 
rest to have her dismissed. That she wielded a political influence 
that was bound to be resented is suggested by the remark of 
Quintilian: fuerunt etiam quidam suarum rerum iudices. nam 
et in libris observationum a Septimio editis adfuisse Ciceronem 
talt causae invenio, et ego pro regina Berenice apud ipsam eam 
divi.** It is difficult to decide exactly what this passage means. 
The context concerns civil proceedings before a iudex, but it is 
hardly possible to suppose that a foreign princess could have 
been appointed as such, and a fortiori still more improbable that 
she ever presided over any sort of court at Rome. Perhaps she 
appeared on the scene, as Agrippina had done, on some occasion 


30 For their careers, see P.I. R.*, C99; E84. 

51 This is to reject the Epitomator’s story that Caecina was killed 
because of his relations with Berenice; its weakness is that it provides 
no reason for the implication of Marcellus in Caecina’s fate. One must 
suppose that the Epitomator was aware of some connexion between 
Berenice and the Caecina-affair, but that, the truth having been con- 
cealed from the beginning, he made a guess at its nature in accordance 
with the predilections of his age. 

®2 Quintilian, Jnst., IV, 1, 19. 
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when the Imperial consilium was dealing with a matter concern- 
ing her (the very question, even, of her retention or dismissal ?), 
and it was known that, whether officially or not, she would have 
a finger in any pie she chose.** If this is indeed Quintilian’s 
meaning, it is easy to see why her continued presence in Rome 
was so hard fought over, on political as well as moral grounds.** 

The opposition set about organizing public opinion against 
her presence in the palace; but they did not work with the same 
subtlety, or did not have as secure a seat in Vespasian’s favour, 
as Mucianus, and the game soon became one of deadly danger. 
At this point, no doubt, the mitis prudentia of Vibius Crispus 
led him to dissociate himself from the policy of Marcellus, with 
whom he had till then been closely connected. The means 
adopted to organize overt discontent can be seen from the story 
of Diogenes and Heras. It can hardly have been without power- 
ful backing that this pair managed to return from the expulsion 
to which all philosophi had been subjected and preach their 
sermons in the public theatre; and the shock caused to Titus 
by this revelation that the campaign against his mistress had 
reached such a pitch is evident from the care he took to prevent 


a recurrence: suspectissimum quemque sibt summissis qui per 
theatra et castra quasi consensu ad poenam deposcerent, haud 


cunctanter oppressit.** 


88 P, Harris, ined., published by C. H. Roberts in J. R.S8., XXXIX 
(1949), pp. 79-80, is a new fragment of the Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, 
which seems to describe proceedings before Titus and his consiliwm. 
Roberts suggests (p. 80, n. 3) that the Berenice-affair afforded material 
for this Alexandrian propaganda; it may be suspected that if more of 
the papyrus had survived there would appear accusations similar to 
those in the Acts of Hermaiscus (P. Oxy., 1242) where feminine 
influence backstairs and a consilium packed with pro- 
vide a lively theme. Berenice would combine both réles admirably. Is 
it certain, as Roberts seems to assume, that the dramatic date of these 
Acta must be subsequent to the death of Vespasian? 

34 Compare the behaviour of Alice Ferrers, the mistress of Edward the 
Third. “‘ Her dishonest malapertness increased so much’ that when a 
cause in which she was financially interested was being heard Alice 
would appear in Westminster Hall and seat herself on the bench beside 
the judge” (Elizabeth Jenkins, Six Criminal Women [London, 1949], 
pp. 38-39). 

35 Suetonius, Div. Tit., 6,1. Hp. de Caes., 10, 4 is even more explicit: 
qui per theatra et castris invidiosa iactantes ad poenam poscerent. 
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By the beginning of 79, with the Emperor perhaps showing 
signs of failing, the feud, linked now with the question of succes- 
sion, became doubly bitter. Vespasian had always been deter- 
mined that his sons should follow him, but there was clearly 
some pressure upon him to the contrary,** and the attempt to 
mobilize public resistance to the “ Neronian” tendencies of 
Titus had not been unsuccessful. Nothing could better reveal 
the tenseness of the political atmosphere at Rome than Dio’s 
account of the pitiless execution of Sabinus and his wife; 
courageous rebels were not usually so harshly treated at Rome.*’ 
Driven at last to extremities, Titus struck at Eprius Marcellus 
—and with success. 

But the blow recoiled. This hasty liquidation of two eminent 
amici principis, even if there was no proof but only suspicion, 
had an effect on Titus’ reputation like that which the “ affair of 
the four consulars ” was later to have on Hadrian’s, ut non 
temere quis tam adverso rumore magisque invitis omnibus 
transtertt ad principatum.*® And so, even before his father’s 
death, he was obliged to make a gesture of conciliation, concede 
the very point round which the battle had raged, and dismiss 
Berenice. But it may be guessed that she was intended neither 
to go far nor to wait long. 

In June Vespasian died, and Titus’ ultimate ambition was 
fulfilled; he was sole Emperor. But he found that absolute 
power was an illusion; now as always the security of a Roman 
Emperor depended, half indeed on personal auctoritas, but half 
on the support of a party of loyal and energetic amici. Titus 
succeeded to the purple with his auctoritas gravely impaired ; and 
so, instead of being able to dispense with the services of those 
of his father’s amict who had opposed him, he was dependent 
upon them. Suetonius says he chose amici who proved their 
worth and stayed to serve his successors ; *® the evidence suggests 
that it would be truer to say that he had the statesmanship to 
retain those who had served Vespasian.*® Thus the need to close 


86 Suetonius, Div. Vesp., 25; Dio-Xiphilinus, LXVI, 12, 1. The dis- 
crepancy between plural and singular is not significant. 

87 Cf. the fate of Caratacus, Dio-Zonaras, LX, 33, 3c. 

88 Suetonius, Div. Tit., 6, 2. 

*° Div. Tit., 7, 2. 

*° Note especially the members of Domitian’s consilium in Juvenal, 
IV, some of whom were already powerful in the Julio-Claudian period. 
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the ranks at the beginning of a reign, coupled with public 
hostility calling for appeasement, was the cause of that pro- 
fusion of popular measures with which Titus’ reign opened, 
and the amazingly rapid volte-face by which he won the public 
heart. It caused also the second rejection of Berenice, who had 
returned to Rome post-haste after Vespasian’s death. 

It is not unjustified to share the suspicions voiced by Dio,** 
that Titus’ beginnings were too good to be true, and that only 
his timely death saved Rome from disillusionment. Once more 
securely seated, he might well have reopened the campaign 
against his father’s amici; and it can by no means be taken for 
granted that even Berenice’s second dismissal was intended as 
final. Possibly only Titus’ death dealt the last crushing blow 
to her ambitions. Of her own death nothing is recorded; she 
must have been a bitterly disappointed woman. 

In his last hour Titus made the famous assertion that he had 
only once committed an act to regret; Suetonius adds that he 
kept his secret, and that, though there were theories, no one 
could easily guess the truth. Today, with so little evidence at 
our disposal, a guess is even more hazardous, but one could do 
worse than choose the judicial murder of Marcellus and Caecina, 
which Titus had good reason to regret, not only as a moral 
lapse but as a political mistake. 


APPENDIX. 


Against my interpretation of the Marcellus-affair one objec- 
tion will at once be raised. The Dialogus, written, according to 
the view now widely accepted, in 81, during the last months of 
Titus’ reign, has much to say about Marcellus. Would it not 
have been political suicide to mention him at all under Titus, 
if this had really been the Emperor’s Heel of Achilles? 

I entirely agree, and so am bound to state my view of the date 
of the Dialogus. I do not pretend to have anything new to say, 
or to have studied all the literature of the question; reference 
is always made nowadays to the full discussion in Gudeman’s 
magnificent edition,*? and upon his remarks I shall base what 


follows. 


41 Dio-Xiphilinus, LXVI, 18, 4-5. 
42 P. Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus ...ed. Gudeman (2nd 
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With stylistic criteria no time need be wasted. Leo long ago 
showed that in. antiquity the style depended on the genre; 
Tacitus could have written the Dialogus at any stage. Gudeman 
cannot deny the truth of this, and rightly therefore dismisses the 
arguments from style as “ vollig irrelevant.” ** For the rest, 
examination of all the pleas of Gudeman for 81 and against 96-8 
leaves me with the feeling that they amount to very little. He 
succeeds in whittling down somewhat the solid mass of con- 
siderations that point to a post-Domitianic date, but their cumu- 
lative effect remains much more impressive than anything he 
can put in their place. Especially does he underestimate the 
arguments from the political situation—they are “rein in der 
Luft schwebende Vermutungen,” ** and it is here that I must 
join issue with him. 

Vibius Crispus is the crux of the whole matter. Gudeman’s 
opponents argue that the Dialogus, containing bitter and deroga- 
tory remarks about Crispus, could not have been published till 
after his death—and that of the master whom he served. Crispus 
died about 93, Domitian in 96. Gudeman attempts to escape 
from this conclusion: he says first that we can never know 
whether Crispus read the Dialogus, which is beside the point, for 
what matters is whether an ambitious young author could have 
risked publishing a work that Crispus might read; and he adds 
that Crispus suffered a period of political decline under Titus 
and in the early years of Domitian, when it would have been 
possible to criticize him publicly. 

For this latter assertion there is no evidence. Gudeman 
quotes Suetonius, Div. Tit., 8, 5 and Dom., 9, 3 for the general 
proposition that delators were personae non gratae, but both pas- 
sages clearly refer to active delators, who attempted to lay in- 
formations before Titus and Domitian. Crispus’ career in that 
profession was long past—he had become respectable.*® As 


ed., Berlin, 1914), Prolegomena ii (and additional refs. in the Addenda, 
p. 512), 

“8 Op. cit., p. 31. He dismisses them thus when used against him; he 
must not be allowed to use them to support him. 

“4 Ibid., p. 37. 

‘© Note that he appears in a blaze of glory in Juvenal, IV, the 
dramatic date of which is certainly before 86, when Cornelius Fuscus 
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Gudeman truly remarks, we are reasonably well informed about 
his career; and what we are nowhere told is that he was ever 
under a cloud. The delators who did fall foul of Titus suffered 
flogging, banishment, and other hard fates; but Juvenal, who 
describes Crispus’ Vicar-of-Bray career in his fourth Satire, is 
most emphatic that he never put a political foot wrong. What 
is certain is that for a number of years after 81 Crispus was 
very influential indeed; and Gudeman does not succeed, merely 
by suggesting that Crispus might not have known of the Dia- 
logus, in avoiding the force of Helm’s argument, that it is sur- 
prising that a man so hard done by in a work of Tacitus should 
not have taken his revenge by spoiling the young man’s career in 
its critical stage. 

I persist, therefore, in thinking that the evidence concerning 
Vibius Crispus is by itself decisive of a post-Domitianic date for 
the publication, at least, of the Dialogus. But there is another 
consideration. One of the threads running through the whole 
pamphlet is the thesis that oratory has been stifled by the princi- 
pate; and in spite of an admission of Vespasian’s generosity as 
a literary patron, the Dialogus makes it clear that patronage 
is not enough. The point is given trenchant expression, es- 
pecially in 13, 4, nec imperantibus umquam satis servi videntur 
nec nobis satis liberi, a remark no less unflattering to the Em- 
peror than to his amici.*® The parallel that springs to the mind 
is the famous pallor amicitiae of Juvenal, IV, 75.47 It was easy 


was killed, and which should perhaps be connected with the Chattic war 
of 83; so Suetonius, Dom., 9, 3 clearly does not apply to him. 

4° Equally forceful is 2, 1, which concerns the effects of parts of 
Maternus’ Cato on the potentes; but Gudeman may be right in refusing 
to subsume Vespasian under them. He is indeed treated handsomely 
in the Dialogus (and elsewhere by Tacitus) and is presently called 
patientissimus veri, though this expression may refer, like Suetonius, 
Div. Vesp., 13, to the Emperor’s tolerance of freedom of speech from 
his amici. But I do not think any argument can prevent the imperantes 
from referring to Vespasian. 

‘7 Incidentally, pallor is actually mentioned (though the context is 
not quite the same) in 13, 5. Cf. the pallor of the Senators in Agr., 
45, 2, by contrast with the flushed face of Domitian. It might be sug- 
gested that Domitian’s famous blush, which made everyone about him 
appear pale, may have made this pallor-idea a popular literary stand-by 
after his death. If so, we have a pointer to the period at which the 
Dialogus was not merely published, but written. 
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enough to say this kind of thing about Domitian, or any of the 
Flavians, when the dynasty had gone; but could it possibly have 
been said about Vespasian during the reign of Titus? I do not 
think so. 

To have shown strong reasons for thinking that a post- 
Domitianic date is essential for the publication of the Dialogus 
is sufficient for the purpose of the present paper. There will be 
many who prefer to suppose that, whatever its date of publica- 
tion, it was written earlier. No attempt to refute their point of 
view can be embarked on here—the problems of the Dialogus 
are not susceptible of easy or brief solution—but I add by way 
of conclusion one point which influences me, at any rate, in 
believing them wrong. 

Assign the Dialogus to the Nervan-Trajanic “ liberation,” 
when it became fashionable to speak one’s mind, at least on the 
subject of previous Emperors, and it can be seen as a counterpart 
to the Agricola, with a basically similar theme; good can still be 
worked in this age by men of good will, even Emperors, but only 
in spite of the principate. In this case the introduction of 
Marcellus as an example of successful oratory, which is some- 
thing of a puzzle whatever the date of the pamphlet, since 
Tacitus’ readers could not fail to know that Marcellus came to 
a bad end, will explain itself as the clinching sarcasm of the 
whole thesis; after years of what Tacitus regarded as servitude 
as an amicus principis, the great statesman had at last been 
rash enough to pull against the current of Titus’ wishes, and had 
fallen in consequence. Crispus had escaped, but only because 
he 

numquam direxit bracchia contra 
torrentem. 
JoHn A. CRoox. 
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ONCE OR TWICE? 


Plutarch, Cimon, 16, 4-17, 2, relating the revolt of the Helots 
against Sparta during the fourth year of Archidamus’ reign, 
says that after a great earthquake ' the Helots hurriedly gathered 
together from all the country round about with intent to despatch 
the surviving Spartans. But, finding them arrayed in arms, 
after the signal given by Archidamus, they withdrew to the cities 
and waged open war persuading many of the Perioeci to do like- 
wise, while the Messenians also joined in attacks upon the 
Spartans. The Lacedaemonians sent Pericleidas to Athens in 
quest of aid and then Cimon was sent by the Athenians with 
an army. Later the Lacedaemonians again invoked the Athe- 
nians against the Messenians and Helots at Ithome. 

But, while Plutarch says that the Athenians twice sent aid to 
the Lacedaemonians, Thucydides (I, 102) together with Diodo- 
rus (XI,64) and Pausanias (IV,24) mentions aid by the 
Athenians only once, to Ithome, and thus arises the question 
whether the Athenians went to the aid of the Lacedaemonians 
once or twice. 

This question was regarded by modern historians * as definitely 
solved by accepting the view that the Athenians aided the 
Spartans only once, at Ithome, in contradiction to the informa- 
tion of Plutarch, which was rejected by Grote * for the following 
three arguments : 


1 Pausanias (IV, 24, 5) dates the earthquake and revolt to the 79th 
Olympiad when Xenophon of Corinth won the stadion (464-3 B.C.) 
while Diodorus (XI, 63) says that it happened in 469 B.C. For the 
year when Archidamus ascended the throne, Diodorus (XI, 48) gives 
476 B.C.; but, in comparing this information, where it is said also that 
Archidamus reigned 42 years, with another one given by the same author 
(XII, 52) and with Thucydides (III, 1, 1; 89, 1), Diodorus’ muddle is 
evident. See Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 201 n., Beloch, Gr. Gesch., I, 2, 
pp. 184 ff., II, 2, pp. 195 ff. 

2 Busolt, III, 1, pp. 243 ff., 256 ff.; Beloch, II, 1, pp. 152 ff.; C.A.H., 
V, pp. 70 f. 

8 History of Greece (1856), V, pp. 316-17, note 1. Uxkull (Uxkull- 
Gyllenband, Plutarch und die Griech. Biogr. [1927], pp. 71 ff.) says that 
Plutarch, temporarily leaving his historian to insert the anecdote about 
Cimon and Lachartus, taken from another source, and then coming back 
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(a) that Plutarch has construed too much as historical 
reality the comic exaggeration of what Aristophanes says. 
This is all very telling and forcible, as a portion of an 
Aristophanic play, but there is no historical truth in it, 
except the fact of an application made and an expedition 
sent in consequence. 


(b) that the earthquake took place when the siege of 
Thasos was yet going on (Thucydides, I, 101, 2) and 
Cimon, who commanded at the siege (Plutarch, Cimon, 14, 
2), could not have gone as commander to Laconia at the 
time when the first expedition is alleged to have been under- 
taken. 


(c) that Thucydides’ account of the expedition of 461 
B. C. (at Ithome) with its very important consequences is 
such as to exclude the supposition that he knew of any prior 
expedition, two or three years earlier. 


To show whether these three arguments are forcible enough or 
not in combating Plutarch’s information and supporting the 
view that the Athenians only once sent an army to aid the 
Lacedaemonians, it is necessary to examine at this point Plu- 
tarch’s information with regard to Grote’s arguments given 
above. 

From the information given by Plutarch it appears that the 
revolt of the Helots took place immediately after the earthquake 
when they gathered around Sparta ws dvapracdpevar rovs cecwopé- 
vous tov Srapriarov. Although, except for Diodorus,‘ no other 
author mentions anything concerning this movement of the 
Helots at that time, there are no reasons for doubting that this 
movement took place, because widespread destruction of houses 
and the loss of many people > provided an excellent opportunity 
for the success of the revolt directly after the earthquake. How- 
ever, finding the Spartans arrayed in arms, the Helots withdrew 
and waged open war after persuading many of the Perioeci to do 
likewise, while at the same time they were joined by Messenians 
in attacks upon Spartans. Certainly, the Perioeci and Mes- 


to his historian to write about Cimon’s expedition to Ithome, wrote 
at@is. Weizsicker (Untersuchungen iiber Plutarchs biographische Tech- 
nik [1931], pp. 63 ff.) finds that in Plutarch there are two settings: one 
eidological, the other chronological with avd@s. 

4X1, 64,1: of 58 Meson pera Eihkwrwv cvvraxGévres rd mpwrov 
éxt 

5 Plutarch, Cimon, 16, 4; Diodorus, XI, 63, 2; Pausanias, IV, 24, 6. 
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senians did not begin warring directly the movement of the 
Helots began, but sometime afterwards. 

After this, Plutarch says that wéyrovow otv of AaxeSatpdvior 
eis "AOnvas Sedpevor Bonfeiv. But what is the exact time 
when this event took place? Since nothing certainly compels 
us to accept that Pericleidas’ mission took place when the 
Perioeci and the Messenians began to aid the Helots, I prefer 
to believe that this happened immediately after the earthquake, 
when the Spartans first learned of the movement of the Helots 
against them. My reasons are as follows: 


(a) The phrase Seduevor BonOeiv, which refers to Pericleidas’ 
mission to Athens, compared with the other phrase used by 
Plutarch to say that the Spartans had later invoked again the 
Athenians (rovs ’A@nvaiovs aifis shows that the first 
request for aid was made during a time of great emergency, 
such as the period directly after the earthquake. 


(b) In the Athenian assembly, according to Critias, as found 
in Plutarch, Ephialtes objected to helping the Spartans and 
advised the Athenians py Bonfeiv anordvar 
tas “AOnvas, aAXd’ éav Kai dpdvnpa 
Xndprys (Cimon, 16, 8). As is evident, the significance of these 
words of Ephialtes is completely incompatible with the condi- 
tions under which the Spartans requested the aid of the Athe- 
nians against Ithome; yet, their meaning is fully compatible 
with the emergency condition created in Sparta by the earth- 
quake and by the movement of the Helots against the city. 


(c) In asking the Athenians to aid Sparta, Cimon exhorted 
them, according to Ion, pyre “EAAdSa pyre Thy TOAW 
érepoluya mepudeiv yeyevnuerny (Cimon, 16, 8). Is it possible for 
us to believe that Cimon used so strong a dramatic speech when 
Sparta was waging, or preparing to wage, an aggressive war 
against Ithome? Certainly not. For that reason, then, Ion 
refers to the occasion of a call for help first mentioned by 


Plutarch. 
(d) Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 1138-44 says: 


/ 
6 Adxwv ixéryns éxabelero 
% - - > 
Tota. Bwpois, wxpos év PowwiKidr, 
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oTpariv mpocatov; 5¢ Meconvyn tore 
~- ¢ 
vpiv éréxeto xo Oeds ceiwv apa. 

Kipewv oAnv éowoe Aaxedaipova. 


Since there is no doubt that poets make use of exaggeration, we 
can accept the opinion that Aristophanes in the verses quoted 
above speaks with exaggeration concerning the appearance of 
Pericleidas as a suppliant, the number of Athenians who were 
sent to Sparta, and the rescue of the whole of Lacedaemon by 
Cimon. But, I can see no exaggeration in all the poet says 
concerning the earthquake and the attacks of the Messenians.® 
From all these it is clear, I think, that in speaking of the 
first request for aid and of the first aid sent to Sparta, if Plu- 
tarch did not follow any others too, he at least followed not only 
Aristophanes but Critias and Ion as well, since it is difficult to 
suppose in this instance that all the authors mentioned above 
fell into the same error one after another; on the other hand 
neither is there any occasion for explanations like those offered 
by Uxkull and Weizsicker.*. However, in the first dispatch of 
aid, mention must be made also of Xenophon who says that the 
Athenians willingly aided the Lacedaemonians avroi 


Meoonviwv.® 

The silence of Thucydides on this point is advanced as an 
argument against this conclusion. However, this silence is not 
inexplicable, I think, for the following reasons: 

Thucydides does in fact mention the earthquake, but, in doing 
so, his principal purpose is to explain through it the reason why 
the Lacedaemonians did not help the Thasians even though they 
had promised to aid them and intended to do so. After he had 
given this explanation, it occurred to him to add that during that 
time kat of EiAwtes avrois Kal tov Oovpiatai te Kat 


és aréotnoav . . . mpos pev Tovs év 


® See note 8. 
7See note 3. 
8 Hellen., IV, 5, 33: The Helots were called also Messenians. See 
Thucydides I, 101, 2: mdeioro. 5& rHv éyévovro of trav madam 
Meconviwy rére SovtwhévTwy kal Meconvio: éxrAnOnoav oi waves; 
Pausanias, IV, 24, 5-6: Meoonviwy rods év TH YI; 
KaTa avayKnv és Tovs el\wras, éwédkaBev Aaxedapoviwy 
70 8pos Thy 
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Aaxedaovios (I, 101, 2-3). Does this statement, however, 
include a full description of the revolt of the Helots? Is the 
first act of the Helots indicated by dréornoav? Of course, 
dréornoay is the result of previous acts which Plutarch mentions, 
i. e. the gathering of the Helots around Sparta, their withdrawal 
to the cities, and their successful attempt to arouse against 
Sparta many Perioeci whom Thucydides mentions by name. 
Consequently, because he casually mentioned the revolt of the 
Helots he omitted mentioning along with other incidents of the 
first period the aid that the Athenians sent to Sparta. 

Since, however, this conclusion only partially refutes the third 
argument of Grote, we should note that the “very important 
consequences ” are caused by and are due wholly to the conduct 
of the Lacedaemonians when the Athenians sent aid to Ithome 
and not to anything previous to that. Therefore, Thucydides 
omitted in his survey acts having no causal relation to the very 
important consequences.® I believe also that an additional ex- 
planation for Thucydides’ omission can be advanced, i. e. when 
the Athenians set out to aid the Spartans the first time, the 
Helots withdrew to the cities either because they saw that their 
surprise attack against the Spartans had failed, or because they 
had heard that the Athenians were hastening to the aid of the 
Spartans. Thus, when the Athenians arrived there, they did not 
engage the Helots in battle. Since, therefore, the first arrival of 
aid produced no practical result, a historian briefly surveying the 
facts could very well omit mentioning this aid. 

The second argument advanced by Grote now remains for dis- 
cussion. Thucydides says that the earthquake took place during 
the siege of Thasos by the Athenians (I, 101) and Plutarch 
says that Cimon ®aciovs pév arooravtas ’APnvaiwy Katavavpaxjoas 
Tpeis Kal tTpidKovta vais éAaBe Kat (Cimon, 
14, 2). Grote by bringing these statements together and com- 
paring them with Plutarch’s information concerning the first 
arrival of the Athenians under Cimon to Sparta, concluded that 
Cimon “ could not have gone as a commander to Laconia at the 
time when this first expedition is alleged to, have been under- 
taken.” 

If we were to conclude with Grote that the two statements of 
Plutarch are contradictory, I cannot see how without any proof 


® For these consequences see Thucydides, I, 102. 
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or indication we can support the view that the truth lies with 
Plutarch’s first statement (Cimon, 14, 2) and not with his 
second. But, do Plutarch’s two statements actually contradict 
each other? 

According to Thucydides, the siege of Thasos continued for 
three years when the Thasians apoddynoav reixds Te 
xabeAovtes Kal vais mapaddvres (I, 101, 3). Comparing this state- 
ment with Plutarch’s previous one (Cimon, 14, 2) I distrust 
what is said there concerning the capture of the 33 ships after 
a sea-battle and I prefer to believe that these ships were sur- 
rendered by the Thasians at the end of the siege, as Thucydides 
states. Furthermore, if we must be on guard lest the meaning 
of Plutarch’s statement be expanded more than Plutarch meant 
it to be when he was writing it, we must not overlook this—that 
according to Plutarch, though Cimon besieged Thasos during the 
last year, the third, yet this does not of necessity mean that 
Cimon was there during the whole time of the siege of Thasos. 
Consequently, we cannot accept the view that this first statement 
of Plutarch contradicts the second which refers to the first aid 
sent to Sparta under the command of Cimon. 

Therefore, since the arguments advanced against Plutarch’s 


information are not strong and since no other objections exist, 
we should trust Plutarch and his authorities, especially Critias 
and Jon, and admit that the Athenians twice sent aid under the 
command of Cimon, to Sparta the first time and the second time 
to Ithome. 


Grorce A. PAPANTONIOU. 
GREEK THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, BROOKLINE. 


A POLITICAL SLOGAN IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


When, in the winter of 412/11, Pisander, as instructed by 
the oligarchs at Samos, tried to persuade the Athenians to a 
change of their constitution, he turned down all objections with 
the remark that Persian money would not be available under a 
democratic government—in his own words, not unless py zepi 


TO TO TapdvT. 7) TEpt Owrnptas.' The 


1He soothingly adds: “ Afterwards we can always change back if 
we like ”—the age-old trick of introducing unpopular acts as emergency 
measures. 
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Athenian demos did not like the idea, but caddis Si8acKdpevos tnd 
tov Ieodvdpov pn eivar aGAAnv owrnpiav kal aya ws Kal 
peraBarcita évédwxey (Thucydides, VIII, 53, 3-54, 1). 

We do not know whether the catchy phrase piy wepi roArrelas 76 
Bovrcoopev wept wrnpias was coined by Pisander on the 
spur of the moment or (as I am inclined to believe) was part of 
a well-planned political propaganda. It certainly became a 
regular slogan, the history of which can be traced over several 
decades of Athenian politics. 

Since the Sicilian disaster the word owrnpia had been in every- 
body’s mouth, and the oligarchs were not slow to exploit this 
defeatism. The thirty zpoBovdx (Suidas, s.v.; Aristotle, Ath. 
Const., 29, 2) had instructions to submit proposals zepi ris 
cwrypias and in the assembly at Colonus the prytaneis were 
requested to put every motion zepi rys owrnypias to the vote 
(Aristotle, 29, 4). This meant adea for the oligarchs. At the 
Lenaea of 411 Aristophanes’ Lysistrata—tamely as she had to— 
pitched her own way of owrnpia against that of the Probulos 
(vv. 497-501). When, later in the year, a delegation of the 
Four Hundred endeavoured to justify the régime before the navy 
at Samos (where, meanwhile, the democrats had gained control) 
GAX’ éxt cwrnpia (Thucydides, VIII, 86, 3). 

It is against this background that the oligarchic slogan must 
be seen. The feeling that Athens was passing through a crisis 
was general, and so was the desperate striving for a way out— 
at all costs. This was the moment for the oligarchs to come 
forth with their doctrine that what stood in the way of Athens’ 
recovery was her democratic constitution—and, of course, the 
empire that was its pendant. 

Such ideas had been entertained in oligarchic circles for some 
time past. Not so long before, the Old Oligarch * had denounced 
Athenian democracy and everything for which it stood. He sees 

2T feel strongly that Ps.-Xenophon must be dated as late as possible. 
A. W. Gomme (Athenian Studies Presented to W. S. Ferguson, Harv. 
Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. I, pp. 221-245) has recently argued a date 
420-415. I wonder whether the phrase 3, 5: édv tives &nbes 
vBpocua is not an allusion to the Hermocopidae. In that event the 


pamphlet might have been written in the early days of the Sicilian 
campaign when the crisis that hung over Athens would be anticipated 


at least by some. 
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clearly the connection between the Athenian democracy and the 
Athenian empire and rejects both. Not only does the latter 
imply the rule of those whom he, and his class, have been 
accustomed to term zovypoi; the imperial policy of the democrats 
has provoked Sparta and brought about a crisis which the demo- 
cratic régime is unable to solve. The author, to be sure, does 
not speak of cwrnpia in this connection; but in the beginning of 
his pamphlet he says that those officers whose competency ensures 
awrnpia, Whereas their incompetency would bring about xivdvvos, 
as for example the strategi, are chosen from the ypyoroi even in a 
democracy. The application is obvious: in a general emergency 
the xpyoroi, i.e. the oligarchs, must altogether take control. 

The rule of the Four Hundred was shortlived. The experi- 
ment was renewed, however, with Spartan backing in 404. The 
essential identity of the two régimes shows, among other things, 
in a revival of the old slogan. This time it is Lysander who 
impresses on the Athenians the fact ob wepi 
owrnplas wy mono?’ Onpapevyns (Lysias, XIT, 
74). Theramenes is the connecting link between the Four 
Hundred and the Thirty;* it was probably from him that 
Lysander knew the slogan that had proved useful seven years 
ago.* 

The Thirty went the way of their predecessors, but their 
policy still found supporters. The victorious democrats, on the 
other hand, had not failed to use their enemies’ catchwords as 
trumps against them. If the oligarchs constantly talked about 
owrnpia, the democrats, perhaps with better reason, maintained 
that they saved the city when their opponents gave it away to 
the enemy (cf. Andocides, De myst., 81; Lysias, II, 64; XVIII, 
5; XXVIII, 15), and that in 411/10 Athens had been saved 


® According to Lysias, XII, 73 Theramenes forced the Athenians into 
acceptance of the motion of Dracontides, who may have been nothing 
more than his agent. 

* Characteristically, Theramenes is credited with another bonmot that 
plays on the concept of cwrnpia: Plutarch, Lys., 14, 8 dre 
Tov véwy Tivds Snuaywyov Knreouévous épwrwpevov, ef 
mparrev Kal réyerv, wapadidods Ta Teixn Tois Aakedaipovios, 
Aaxedarwoviwy éxeivos dvéornoer, obdév, perpdxcor, 
mpattrw Ta yap attra KdKeivos 
cwrnpia THY avéornoe Kal owrnpia KaraBadovper. Whether 
true or not, the anecdote, as many others in Plutarch, probably went 
round Athens at the time, and was recorded by local historians. 
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only by the democrats at Samos (Andocides, De reditu, 12) ; if 
the régime of the Thirty was dressed up as a return to the 
matpios and the vopor (Aristotle, 34, 3; 35, 2; 
Xenophon, Heill., II, 3, 2), a defender of the newly restored 
democracy—the speaker of Lysias, Orat. XX XIV—addresses the 
Athenians zepi rov py xatadioa ratpiov for 
him, is democracy. In his opinion the experiences of the past 
should be a warning even for future generations pi) érépas moAt- 
teias émOupeiv (1) ; instead, the advocates of a restricted franchise 
still try to persuade those who have tasted both, and hope to 
play their old trick a third time.® They still go around asking 
the question: ris éorar owrnpia rH Aake- 
KeXevovow (6). His answer, however, is povnv 
owrnpiav eivar TH aracw ’APnvaiors THs 
Slogans die hard. Almost fifty years later, towards the end 
of the Social War, Isocrates writes (De pace, 51): omovddLovres 
wept ody TEpt THY GwTnpiav GAns THs 
Kat thv Snpoxpariay eiddres év pev tais Hovyias Kal dodadcias 
avgavopevnv Kal év Trois Sis KataAvbeicar, 
mpos pev THs eipnvys ws mpos 
Exopev, TOs Tov ws THs SypoKpatias 
Kndopévous evvous eivar vouifouev. The second confederacy had 
developed much like the first; again it is the propertied class 
that stands for peace and fair dealing against the imperial war 
policy of the radical democrats. It is, to be sure, a very different 
class from that of the landed gentry of the Old Oligarch; and, 
with all their leanings towards a more authoritarian régime, 
these circles are careful to avoid an open break with democratic 
forms. Their spokesman cleverly gives the old slogan a new 
turn: “we are concerned not less about our constitution than 
about our safety; but any unbiassed person must have learnt the 
lesson that this our cherished democracy has collapsed twice 
already (Sis 73y, cf. Lysias, XXXIV, 1) in a military crisis, and 
that we could serve it in no better way than by seeking the peace 
in which alone it can thrive.” It is, of course, their own idea of 
democracy, the democracy of big business; but this the author 


conveniently omits to say. 
Lupwic BIELER. 
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5 XXXIV, 1: rots xaxws werovOéras kai dudorépwy 
<nrovar Tois avrois olowep Kai mpdrepor Sis H5n. 
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JEAN CARRIERE. Théognis de Mégare. Etude sur le recueil élégiaque 
attribué 4 ce poéte. Bordas, 1948. Pp. xii + 306. 


JEAN CarrizRE. Théognis, Poémes élégiaques. Texte établi et 
traduit. Paris, Société d’édition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1948. 
Pp. 138. (Collection des universités de France publiée sous le 
patronage de lV’ Association Guillaume Budé.) 


The Theognidean corpus is peculiarly susceptible to dismember- 
ment, and in the last half-century the “Theognidean Question ”— 
which began in 1826 with Welcker’s Prolegomena,! a generation 
after Wolff blazed the trail for Homeric criticism—has come to rival 
the older “ Question ” in interest. A wide variety of views may be 
enjoyed, ranging from Reitzenstein’s theory of multiple authorship 
or the blustering skepticism of Kroll, through calmer attitudes like 
that of Hudson-Williams, to the missionary gallantry of Dornseiff 
or the astringent unitarianism of Allen. The attitude in which M. 
Carriére approaches Theognis may best be described in his own 
words: “C’est done avec la plus grande prudence qu’il convient 
d’aborder cette étude” (p. 95); “ Les nétres [distinctions] tacheront 
d’étre 4 la fois plus précises et plus prudentes ” (p. 143) ; “ winT:ER, 
en 1910, fut ... plus modéré, et, par la, plus digne de créance ” 
(p. 32); WELKER... avait conservé dans l’audace plus de mesure ” 
(p.117), and therefore meets with Carriére’s approval. We shall 
look for no extravagant fantasies from this writer. 

Along his cautious path the author leads us in the first three 
chapters of his Etude through the morass of seductive hypotheses to 
reasonably solid ground. A survey of past Theognidean criticism, 
especially of internecine modern criticism, leads Carriére to conclude 
that he must start on a thoroughly objective basis by examining 
(a) the direct tradition of the text itself, (b) the indirect tradition 
of ancient citation and commentary, and (c) the contribution of 
metrical and linguistic studies. Investigation of the familiar repeti- 
tions in Theognis has persuaded him that in the text itself we have 
evidence of two separate collections of elegies; where the doublets 
first appear they serve as nuclei around which we may group sections 
of the first collection; the remainder of our text—except for a few 
small overlaps—formed part of the second collection. Careful study 
of the passages known to ancient writers confirms this distinction 
and shows that the text generally known up to the time of Lucian 
differed from that known to writers like Athenaeus and Stobaeus. 
Carriére is critical of the third class of evidence, pointing out that 
such statistics as those offered by Edmonds tend to measure the 
Theognidean corpus by itself instead of by external criteria; but 
such evidence as he accepts as reliable supports his view. The 


1In his edition of 1550, however, Camerarius commented on the 
chaotic nature of the collection, its repetitions, and the presence of 
extraneous poems. 
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theory is sincerely and convincingly presented. There are dangers, 
of course, in the use of the evidence. Sifting of citations and com- 
ments can be done objectively, but the general assumption that the 
earlier form in which a doublet occurs is better than the second form 
and that it is therefore more likely to be original Theognis neces- 
sarily involves a subjective attitude. 

This lack of objectivity is the defect of much modern criticism of 
Theognis when it leaves its legitimate field of literary appreciation to 
pronounce on an elegy’s authenticity. And, as Carriére shrewdly 
points out, too often an appearance of unity is confused with 
evidence of authenticity, whereas such unity as can be detected is the 
mark of an editor’s hand and is probably the product of some period 
like the ninth century with a flair for synthetic unification. 

The history of our text, then, as reconstituted by the author is as 
follows: (a) Theognis’ original Tywpodoyla Kipvov, written in 
the middle sixth century, was the basis of a fifth century Attic edition 
(*EAeyeia) which contained additional material by Theognis and 
other elegists; this lasted until at least the first century after Christ, 
becoming less and less generally known; (b) a second collection was 
formed to replace the vanishing collection I; it consisted of Theogni- 
dean poems, verses by Solon, Mimnermus, and others, and some 
frivolous poems; only Clement of Alexandria seems to have known 
both collections at this early stage, but the first collection reappears 
four centuries later in Hesychius of Miletus (source of Suidas’ 
information) ; (c) the two collections were fused into one, not long 
before our earliest manuscript (A, tenth century), and, soon after 
this, offended moral sensibilities caused the sequestration of the 
erotic poems, our present Book II. 

The second half of the study is disappointing. It opens with an 
Etude litteraire (chapter IV) to which one is tempted to apply the 
words which begin the Etude philosophique (chapter V): “ Ce titre 
ne doit tromper personne.” Thirty-six pages devoted to a catalogue 
of the various types of poems in the Theognidea include two inter- 
esting suggestions: (a) that the later part of Book I contains many 
poems which were inspired by or are replicas (sometimes fragmen- 
tary) of sepulchral epigrams; and (b) that some of the poems form 
the final moral lesson of versified anecdotes or fables; an example of 
this procedure in its fuil extent is to be seen in vv. 1135-1150. The 
variety of our text is due to the second collection. 

For Theognis’ personality we must look to the first collection. The 
picture Carriére offers is the traditional one of the intransigeant 
aristocrat. A disturbing comparison is drawn in this connection: 
“ Tmagine-t-on le doux Virgile formulant un tel souhait (for bloody 
vengeance on his foes)?” How can one justly compare with 
Theognis a poet of different genius, temperament, and circum- 
stances? Why not with Alcaeus, who can be just as violent in his 
lyrics as Theognis in his elegies? 

The author is also concerned because Theognis is lacking in lyrical 
inspiration and fails to exploit mythological material, apparently not 
realizing that elegy may have peculiar, intrinsic merits of its own. 
Another disturbing suggestion is that Theognis’ cry for vengeance 
(vv. 337-340) would have been better if it had been amplified as a 
Solon or Mimnermus might have developed it; the poignancy of its 
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brief anguish—so alien to those other poets—seems to escape him. 
The corpus is redeemed, however, by traces of “lyricism” in the 
false Theognis of collection II. 

In the Etude philosophique the individual Theognis is absorbed 
into the collective personality presented by the work as a whole. The 
introductory sentence quoted above (p. 186) is unintentionally am- 
biguous. Not only does it preclude any supposition that we should 
look for any integrated philosophical system in Theognis, but it 
actually introduces a chapter that has little originality. What we 
have is a carefully documented repetition of the ethical concepts 
attributed to Theognis in most handbooks. Carriére does, however, 
point out that the Theognidean elegies do not embody the morale of 
an individual or even of a single group of people, but that they 
present, rather, une pensée en marche. 

The sixth chapter (Etude philologique) is devoted to a study of 
Theognidean language, versification, and other aspects of the elegiac 
style. Basically Ionian, with Homeric, some Dorie, and much Attic 
coloring, the language offers a duality of forms which can be used at 
will. (Are we to assume here that the author regards the corpus as 
the work of one writer? cf. p. 249: “Le poéte cherche-t-il done 4 
déployer avee coquetterie les richesses de son langage?”) Question- 
able views that a touch of Homer can add nobility to a passage and 
that there is a distinction between language appropriate to poetry 
and that appropriate to verse are not helped by the choice of Plato 
as a prosaic writer. An elaborate discussion of metric produces the 
inoffensive if ineffective conclusion that the poets showed ingenuity 
in their search for variety within the formal limits of the distich; 
but no thorough attempt is made to investigate the possibility that 
the assonanees or variations in rhythm noted by the author, enjambe- 
ment, or word order may have a significant meaning. <A study of 
Theognidean syntax adds little to the picture. We emerge with the 
unexciting verdict: “ Ainsi le style de nos Elégies, si inégal qu’il 
puisse étre, et, par certain cédtés, si proche 4 la simple prose, ne 
manque pourtant pas toujours de pittoresque ni méme d’un certain 
éclat ” (p. 287). 

Carriére’s book is the result of considerable statistical labor. It is 
also marked by an unhappy frequency of space-filling quotations 
which are the less useful since they are too often in translation, not 
in the original Greek. The bibliography is extensive and the writer 
is free from the national prejudices often seen in European scholar- 
ship. The printing is on the whole good with relatively few mis- 
prints, all easily corrected. All readers will be distressed, however, 
by the many faulty references to the text of Theognis.2 The book 


? Errors noted by the reviewer, of varying importance, are as follows: 
P. 46, line 26: for 1171-2 read 1071-2; p. 46, line 35: for 1072 read 
1074; p. 48, line 4: for 858 read 878 (?); p. 76, n. 2: for 72 read 58, 
for 58 read 72; p. 81, line 28: for 435 read 434; p. 242, line 8: for 
1171 read 1179; p. 243, n. 2: for 515, 516 read 514, 515; p. 245, line 4: 
for 291 read 299; p. 246, line 15: for 931 read 937 (cf. also 935) ; 
p. 246, n. 1: for 599 read 559; p. 247, line 3: 1153 contains no instance 
of the reference must be to or wepiuvéwv; p. 249, n. 2: 
for 137 (xépdeos) read 133 (Képdeos), 137 (dSoxéwv), for 291 read 290; 
p. 259, n. 7: for 1335 read 1336, for 252 read 282, add 242 for an 
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has its merits. But, in view of the labor involved, one is inclined 
to think, “ Parturiunt montes ... .” 

Far more satisfying is the Budé text and translation edited by 
Carriére. Since we have essentially only one family of manuscripts, 
the text cannot differ radically from that of any other edition; the 
numerous minor differences reflect Carriére’s conservatism and his 
sensible preference to retain the manuscript reading wherever possi- 
ble. The translation with its occasional footnotes is accurate, ocea- 
sionally felicitous, and there is a useful introduction summarizing 
the editor’s views on Theognis, the collection, and the manuscripts. 
Most welcome, however, are the forty-six pages of Commentaire 
critique at the end, an innovation in some of the more recent Budé 
editions. 

There is, unfortunately, one serious defect—the unreliable nature 
of the apparatus criticus. Carriére has obviously devoted con- 
siderable time to the collation of the various manuscripts; but in- 
vestigation of the apparatus suggests that the caution which the 
editor professed in his Etude has deserted him here. The errors 
vary in seriousness. Sometimes we find mere carelessness (219: 
moAinrawv implied as the reading of O instead of zoA:rdwy) ; some- 
times a scribe is given credit for what he may have intended or 
should have written (300: yeyovy for MS yeyovn; 1189: weury for 
meprn); this insertion of an absent iota resembles Carriére’s treat- 
ment of accents (877: nBava (sic) according to Hudson-Williams, 
4Bavo. Carriére). Typical faults are the failure to mention that 
the text reading ye in 267 is Bekker’s substitution for A’s re, that 
A omits Se in 311 and reads «i dyeivw (clearly a dittography from 
the next line) for érvyes in 408. Occasionally we may assume an 
honest difference of opinion (721: ra Seovra for ra Xeovra). But 
some variants seem inexcusable: for instance, in 299 Bergk’s emenda- 
tion of A’s §y to Ay is ascribed by Carriére to A, and Geel’s emenda- 
tion of A’s Soxe to doxoi is offered as a manuscript reading in v. 310. 
These errors are apparently not due to the printer; they must be 
Carriére’s own. It is true that he gives us express warning (p. 24): 
“nous ne pouvions avoir l’ambition d’étre complet. Sans parler des 
lecons ot l’erreur est manifeste et qu’il n’y a nul intérét 4 reproduire 
(& moins qu’elle ne semble pouvoir orienter utilement une recherche), 
& quoi bon consigner, par example, toutes les particularités d’accent, 
d’esprit, de ponctuation, d’iotacisme que nous avons observées dans 
les manuscrits? Nous n’avons retenu que les principales.” But an 
apparatus as pretentious as this should at least be reliable; better 
none at all. 


instance of xadés with a long a; p. 260, line 1: for 334 read 344; 
p. 261, line 14: for 1095 read 1097; p. 261, n. 3: for 327 read 227; 
p. 268, n. 3: for 299-300 read 297-8 (?); p. 273, line 14: for 135 read 
133; p. 275, line 25: for 743-4 read 743-6; p. 275, n. 1: for 381 read 
367 (7), for 383 read 382; p. 280, line 5: for 871-2 read 869-72; p. 281, 
line 6: for 724-5 read 723-5; p. 285, line 3: for 1251. read 1252. 

I may perhaps add that Carriére’s statistics must be used with cau- 
tion; for example, he is inclined to confuse “ forms” with “ instances ” 
(p. 246, line 1: “11 formes de datif pluriel analogique en -eos:,” 
whereas we have only eight distinct forms), and he lists nine cases of 
apparent hiatus caused by the loss of the digamma, but seven of these 
involve forms of ev épdev. 
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REVIEWS. 


A few notes provoked by the Commentaire critique may help to 
show how important that appendix is. 

Vv. 19ff. Like many editors Carriére regards the odpnyis of 
Theognis as the name Cyrnus, though, in his typical middle-of-the- 
road fashion, he does not assume that poems lacking the name are 
necessarily spurious. But I find it difficult to believe that in these 
verses odpnyis refers back to a vocative Kvpve which has an inde- 
pendent syntax value. It seems better to regard the odpnyis as a 
particular quality of writing which Theognis thinks will be recog- 
nizable to all who read. This quality is, perhaps, partly defined in 
vv. 27-38: “Cyrnus, when I am acting as the poet-teacher (codu- 
Louévw), my style should be unmistakeable. True, I can’t please all 
my fellow citizens”—the aristocrats were presumably weakening 
and amalgamating with the nouveaux riches—“ but you will recognize 
the value of the lessons I have to offer. They represent the tradi- 
tional noble behavior passed on to me, which I now pass on to you. 
This will characterize my verse and its acceptance by you will make 
you acceptable in the best circles. Then you will understand how 
much you owe me” (note the emphatic final gue in v. 38). 

Vv. 39 ff. Contrary to Carriére’s view, these verses must refer to 
a period when the nobles were still in control, not the upstart 
middle class. Corrective tyranny (ei@vvrjpa, povvapyo), Greek his- 
tory suggests, arose out of dissatisfaction with aristocratic rule. 
The powerful nobles (sjyexoves) no longer display that virtue 
(dyaGot) which is appropriate to noble birth; they are becoming xaxoi 
and will destroy the city. The words dya@oi and xaxoi must here bear 
more of the moral connotation than they are normally granted in 
Theognis. Incidentally, it is probably better to have a strong stop 
after xpareos; this produces a neat chiastic repetition: “when evil 
men choose to act outrageously, they ruin a city; and no city can 
remain peaceful when private gain is preferred to public good by 
evil men.” 

Vv. 73f. Carriére has chosen Brunck’s 6pas here to the MS 
dAws, I believe, wrongly. At a time when no noble could be trusted, 
it was not wise to reveal one’s plans entirely (dAws) or to all (em- 
phatic final rao.). Verse 74 is notable for its alliteration; Carriére, 
who translated the alliteration of v. 313 (“ Avee ceux qui font les 
fous, je fais, ma foi, le fou . . .”), might well have noted this; after 
all, faithful friends are few and far between. 

Vv. 109 ff. Carriére rightly retains the MS 76 péywrov érav- 
pioxovor mabovres. One can never satisfy oi xaxoi, and a single slip 
loses their friendship; but oi dya@oi show fullest appreciation of 
any favor—ra0ovres is explained by dya@ey in the next line—and 
never forget it. 

Vv. 143f. These verses might well have been chosen to show the 
effectiveness of Theognis’ simple syntax: “ Men vainly have opinions, 
because they know nothing; but gods by their very nature accomplish 
all things, because they know.” 

Vv. 201 f. (ef. 509 f.). Whatever reading one chooses, this is surely 
a comment on the mark of a gentleman, not on the quality of a wine. 

Vv. 237-254. Again Carriére rightly follows the MS, retaining the 
MS verse order. Thus we find (a) an affirmation that in life Cyrnus 
will be remembered at symposia (note the strong overlap in v. 243, 
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doovrat); (b) but even when he dies, he will enjoy life-giving 
xAéos, for he will still be remembered in song. And are the last 
two lines so out of place? For all we know Cyrnus may have been 
a very unreceptive pupil. 

Vv. 257 ff. Carriére shuns an erotic interpretation of these verses. 
This is in line with his attitude in the Etude (pp. 156 ff.), where his 
restraint causes him to “ whitewash ” most of the erotic material in 
the collection, like a Platonic Pausanias. 

Vv. 309 ff. This must be advice on behavior at parties and in 
public. The break should come after yeAoia in v. 311: “be a good 
fellow at a party, but in public be circumspect and remember that 
people differ in temperament.” 

Vv. 447 ff. Surely some comment ought to be made here on the 
clever use of color adjectives: Xevxdy (whether used merely with 
or by implication with xedadjs), xpvodv, épvOpov in contrast 
with the touchstone, whose color is not mentioned, and pédas. And 
surely it is no accident that the poem’s last word is xafapov. 

Vv. 729f. Is it not possible that we have here a reference to the 
instability of men’s fortunes? The phrase gpovrides wrepa movkir’ 
recalls Aeschylus, Supp. 328 f.: aidd’ | movov 
& Gv ovdapov wrepov. 

Vv. 757 ff. This poem has perhaps been taken too seriously. The 
speakers are not careless; they merely hope that they may always be 
at peace and be able to enjoy their lives. Perhaps the pun in 
pndev . . . Mrdov suggests that no particular threat is feared. 

Vv. 773 ff. Both Persian invasions have been suggested as the 
inspiration for this poem. It must be the second: too few Greek 
states were involved in 490 B. C. to make any talk of Greek disunity 
(ordow ‘EXAjvov) intelligible. 

Vv. 879 ff. Carriére makes the excellent suggestion that we have 
here something like an innkeeper’s advertisement praising his wares. 

Vv. 939 ff. Too much fuss has been raised about these verses. 
We have here a man who claims to be usually a good singer, but 
admits that his last night’s festivities have silenced him (cf. Plato’s 
Symposium), and he is too honest to assert that the accompanist 
is too poor. 

These are only a few of the thoughts provoked by Carriére’s 
valuable interpretations. There is much in the commentary of which 
one cannot but approve; there is much with which one may disagree 
—but what of it? M. Carriére challenges us to read the text with 
interest and with care; an editor can do no greater service. 


CHRISTOPHER M. Dawson. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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Hernimann. Nomos und Physis. Herkunft und Bedeutung 
einer Antithese im Griechischen Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts. 
Basel, Friedrich Reinhardt AG., 1945. Pp. 221. (Schweizer- 
ische Beitraége zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 1.) 


The antithesis is well known and recent books have kept ham- 
mering home the important réle which it played in the disintegration 
of traditional ethics and in the great intellectual crisis which arose 
at the end of the fifth century B. C.; at times it is difficult to resist 
the impression that about the time of the Peloponnesian War the 
Athenians spent most of their leisure in discussing the relative merits 
of vopos and dios. A glance at the footnotes and the bibliography 
in Heinimann’s book is enough to convince us that in Germany and 
Switzerland the interest in the subject has been no less lively; yet 
Heinimann felt that there was a need for a monograph which should 
synthesize what is known—or may be found out—about the anti- 
thesis, interpret some of the more important documents and, in 
addition, trace the history of the two concepts before their an- 
tagonism became acute. This need did indeed exist and Heinimann 
has met it in a very satisfactory fashion. 

The book is an expanded and revised Ph.D. dissertation; the 
dissertation itself had grown out of an interpretative study of 
Antiphon’s *Ad7Gea. Some results of these interpretative efforts 
are incorporated in Section III where they form part of a chapter 
entitled “‘ Naturgesetzlichkeit und Nomos.” Sections I and II deal 
with the prehistory, so to speak,—the Vorgeschichte—of the conflict 
between gvats and youos. In Section I Heinimann shows very inter- 
estingly that in the Hippocratic treatise dépwv both 
concepts occur in the explanation of ethnic characteristics but that 
the author of the treatise regards them as complementary rather 
than as antithetic; he certainly makes no attempt to exalt dias at 
the expense of yowos. Heinimann suggests that in this author as well 
as in Herodotus (with whom he deals next) we get reflections of a 
discussion which attributed remarkable Greek achievements, espe- 
cially the victory over the Persians, to the educational influence of 
the Greek youos or vouor. This is a democratic point of view. In 
opposition to it, aristocratic circles clung to the notion that a man’s 
worth rests on his dvais (or dua; cf. Pindar). It is in this situation 
that Heinimann if I understand him correctly finds the origin of the 
antithesis. In the preserved literature it appears for the first time 
in a passage of Sophocles, Ajax (vv. 548f.) to which we shall 
return later. 

In Section II Heinimann, still concerned with the Vorgeschichte, 
presents an account of certain other antitheses, like éros and épyov, 
dvona and mrpayya, and His reason for studying them 
lies in the fact that when the opposition between gvois and ydpos 
was firmly established this pair of concepts became a sort of catch-all 
and absorbed some functions of the earlier and less ambitious 
antitheses. However, in Section II we stop short of the fully 
developed antithesis between gicis and yopos. Before attacking his 
central subject Heinimann finds it necessary to investigate the earlier 
history of both concepts. What was their meaning and what con- 
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notations had they acquired before they became locked in opposition 
to each other? The original meaning of voyos is by no means 
“law” but rather “order,” something definitely and unquestionably 
valid, either universally or at least in a particular social group or 
nation. Herodotus’ descriptions of Persian, Scythian, and other 
yomo. are not inspired by a relativistic outlook—in spite of the 
famous anecdote reported in Ii, 38. As for dvors, while it cer- 
tainly can be equivalent to yéveois (e.g. in Parmenides and Em- 
pedocles and also, though with a different meaning, in Pindar and 
Sophocles) it yet denotes in the same period the true nature and the 
essential character of a thing, without regard to its origin or growth. 
In Heraclitus’ first fragment xara dvow Siaipéwv Means the same as 
exe. stands for the normal and the normative; it 
is used of natural developments, yet also of the form which a thing 
will take if not interfered with. Instances of these meanings are 
found in the early Hippocratic treatises (for some time hope had 
been entertained that a scrutiny of these writings would throw light 
on the “naturalistic” thinking of the more radical sophists; this 
hope has now been fulfilled even if perhaps not to the full extent to 
which some of us had indulged in it). 

On its way toward victory the ¢vois concept drew much strength 
from its association with dvayxn on the one hand and with 76 
ovpdepov on the other. In Section III Heinimann gives us the 
story of this victory, showing the elevation of divas to the position 
of a norm and of a supreme criterion or standard for what is right 
and valid. He is convinced that in this development Antiphon’s 
*AA7jbeva played a very important part. He may be correct, yet 
considering the fragmentary state of our knowledge caution is indi- 
cated. Who can assure us that the discovery of another papyrus 
would not again change our perspective as thoroughly as Heinimann 
suggests that it has been changed by the *AA7j0ea? Nevertheless, his 
interpretation of some preserved passages of this work is valuable, 
and, while I cannot agree that Antiphon distinguishes between what 
is évudepov for man and what benefits the dias (col. 4, 9 ff. Anti- 
phon seems to me to argue that if the laws do not benefit dicis 
they cannot in the true sense of the word be vudépovra), I accept 
his thesis that the influence of medical thinking can be seen in the 
proposition that whatever harms (Avzei) the dvais is bad—a proposi- 
tion which Antiphon uses to discredit the youo. (pp. 137 ff., 139). 

In the same chapter (III,2) the views of Hippias are discussed 
and reference is made to some passages in Aristophanes’ Clouds 
which are reflections of the youos—dicis controversy. One may 
regret that Thucydides’ use of these concepts is nowhere studied 
with as much care and attention to details as the *AA7j@ea, and that 
Callicles’ radical message although not ignored is never made the 
subject of a really penetrating interpretation. In the later chapters 
of this section (III) Heinimann deals with other phases in the 
victorious career of gvois; we watch the concept invading the realms 
of epistemology and of philosophy of languagé and working its 
way if not into history proper yet into the speculative accounts of 
the origin and growth of civilization. Here, however, if the im- 
pression which Heinimann gives us in the chapter on Kulturentste- 
hungslehren is correct, youos would seem strong enough to stage a 
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come-back. Unfortunately it is not altogether correct; Heinimann 
has overlooked evidence of considerable importance which might tip 
the scales in favor of ¢ivais. This evidence includes a fragment of 
Democritus (B154) in which human activities are explained as 
imitations of animal behavior, and Plato, Leg., X, 889C ff., a passage 
which has figured more than once in recent discussions (and which 
Heinimann himself examines in a different context, p. 119, n. 24) ; 
Plato here speaks of thinkers who constructed the growth and 
appraised the achievements of civilization in ways decidedly partial 
to @vois. Heinimann might also have asked himself to what extent 
the Epicurean theory of civilization (preserved in Lucretius’ Book 
V), according to which Nature guides man’s course, reflects earlier 
speculations. 

My report will have made clear that Heinimann’s book although 
not equally reliable throughout has its definite and substantial merits. 
Not the least of these merits is that besides integrating carefully 
and intelligently what we do know about the history of the antithesis 
he also points out what we do not know. We do not know who 
was the first to express the opposition between truth and popular 
notions in terms of dvais and youos (Heinimann does not believe that 
it was either Protagoras or Archelaus of Athens). We do not know 
the first man who proclaimed that it is right to indulge one’s natural 
impulses and appetites and that the vouo if they interfere with the 
gratification of these appetites are to be condemned. After reading 
Heinimann’s book one feels inclined to raise a few further questions. 
How much importance does he attach to the opposition which he 
mentions early in the book—but to which he does not come back— 
between the aristocrats’ reliance on dvois and the democratic exalta- 
tion of youzos? Are we to assume that the democratic ideology was 
well on the way toward overcoming the aristocratic notions when the 
latter suddenly found new, and as it turned out extremely powerful, 
support in the form of a new ¢vais concept which had taken shape 
in medical thought and was now broadcast by the sophists? This 
construction has much to recommend it, yet I should hesitate to 
regard it as certain. The actual developments may well have been 
more tangled and complex. The words in Sophocles, Ajax (vv. 
548 ff.) by which Ajax refers to his son adrix’ abrov 
vopous tatpos / Sei rwAodamveiv do not throw very 
much light on the situation in which the antithesis developed 
(another Sophoclean passage, O. C. 337 f., which Heinimann uses in 
the same context, was written thirty-five years later, i.e. belongs 
to a time when the antithesis may have been in almost everybody’s 
mouth; nor is it as close to the Ajax passage as Heinimann believes, 
p. 38). Yet there is a good deal of Sophocles that might have been 
taken into account. Characters like Antigone, Electra, Deianeira 
set up for themselves standards of action which befit an dya6y or 
evyerns (see e.g. Trach. 721f.: Liv yap KAvovoay ovK 
py KaKas CL. Ajax 470-80, Ant. 38, 
El. 989). Yet no play exhibits Sophocles’ unshakable belief in the 
ev mepukores aS emphatically as the Philoctetes in which Neoptolemus 
after having been persuaded into an ignoble course of action which 
is contrary to his nature (vv. 79 f.; cf. vv. 902f.: dmavra 
THY Srav Aurov tis Spa Ta wy mpoojKovra) finds his way 
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back to his true dvors. At this juncture he is praised by Philoctetes: 
Odysseus—éAr’ é& *AytAAéws, xrA. (vv. 1310 ff.). I cannot here go 
deeper into this subject and must content myself with reminding 
Heinimann that the noble yet self-willed gvcis of Antigone clashes 
with Creon’s yépuos, to be sure not with the voyos or the vowor but 
only with a yoyos, and it would surely be as rash to genezalize on 
this basis as it would be to regard this opposition between gvais and 
yopos as pivotal for the understanding of the play. Yet the fact that 
this opposition is present in the Antigone is certainly relevant to 
Heinimann’s subject. I should even say that there is something 
prophetic of later developments in Antigone’s appeal to a higher and 
divine law which overrides Creon’s ordinance (vv. 440 ff.) ; for as 
Heinimann knows (though since it falls outside his period he merely 
touches upon this point, p. 169) the antinomy between divas and 
vopos was finally resolved in the Stoic conception of a divine voyos, a 
lex rationis which is in harmony with dvais. 

On Euripides too much remains to be said. Heinimann has gone 
through his plays but with his eye rather too exclusively on Aus- 
spriiche like 4 €BovAer’ 7) vopwv ovdév peAa and others of the 
kind of which he does make good use. What about the characters? 
We are in the habit of speaking of Euripides as student or portrayer 
of “ human nature ”; do we have a right to translate this phrase into 
Greek? It is easy enough to see that Euripides is not like Sophocles 
concerned with eiyeveis dices, yet we should like to know more 
definitely the relation between his representation of human brutality 
which tramples all laws, written and unwritten, underfoot and the 
“modern” realistic conception of gvois as selfish and savage, as 
spurning restraint and tolerating no interference—the conception of 
vos of which we get glimpses in Thucydides, III, 84 and in Calli- 
cles’ revolutionary message (Plato, Gorg. 482 ff.). Does Medea’s 
course of action correspond to the new notion of divcais? Does 
Hecuba’s (in Hecabe, not in Troades)? Does man’s and even more 
woman’s true “ nature ” show itself when he or she é£yypiwrat under 
the impact of sufferings or provocations which, as the war according 
to Thucydides, zpos 7a rapovra Tas 6pyas I am merely asking 
questions. Heinimann’s principle is to rely on passages in which the 
actual words voyos and dicts occur. This method is sound enough— 
for the initial stages of the investigation. It puts us on safe ground, 
but should one not after a time be able to rise above it? (It is after 
all certainly correct to think of Sophocles’ Antigone and Neoptole- 
mus as yevvaiar dices even though no character in the plays refers 
to them by these words.) If one knows as thoroughly as Heinimann 
does what the Greeks thought about givois one should, in Plato’s 
words, be Suvards dtu Kal 
airn Hs TOTE Hoav of AOyoL, voy Epyw wapoica (Phaedr. 
271E). 

Heinimann was not able to use recent English, French, or Ameri- 
can work in the preparation of his book. I do not wish to increase 
the length of this review by including a large supplementary bibli- 
ography; yet as I have already referred to the reconciliation of 
vopos and vars in Stoic thought it should be mentioned that we have 
lately learned to regard Plato’s reinterpretation of the dias concept, 
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his assimilation of gvais to eSos, as a prior condition for the Stoic 
“law of nature.” An important paper by Glenn Morrow which 
appeared later than Heinimann’s book (“Plato and the Law of 
Nature,” in Essays in Political Theory Presented to George H. 
Sabine [Ithaca, N. Y., 1948]) may appropriately be read as a 
sequel'to it. It seems a pity that Heinimann appears never to have 
heard &f Lovejoy’s studies; I venture to think that even those 
relating to the concept of nature in the 18th century might have 
proved helpful in distinguishing nuances in the ¢vois concept of the 
5th and 4th B. C. 

It would hardly be fair to conclude this review without saying a 
few words about the Anhang (pp. 170-209) in which Heinimann 
defends his views regarding the mutual relation between two Hippo- 
eratie writings, wept dépwv and iepys vovcov. The 
opinion which prevails among students of the Hippocratic Corpus is 
that both works were written by the same man. Heinimann rejects 
this view on the strength of differences in medical theory and 
meteorological interests; to these points he adds stylistic observations 
(not altogether unlike those made by W. H. S. Jones in the Introduc- 
tion to his edition and translation, Loeb Library, II, 131 f.) which 
suggest that 7.i.v. is later than z.d.i.r. His arguments are valid and 
well reasoned and, while it is perhaps not altogether impossible that 
the author of 7z.d.i.r. wrote z.i.v, in a later period of his life, I 
incline to think that Heinimann’s thesis is correct. The dissimilari- 
ties between the two works are certainly greater than has generally 
been admitted. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


VirTorE Pisani. Testi arcaici e volgari con commento glottologico. 
Torino, Rosenberg & Sellier, 1950. Pp. xvi + 196. 


This is the third volume of Professor Pisani’s projected series of 
five volumes with the general title Manuale storico della lingua 
latina; the only other which has as yet appeared is the second 
volume, Grammatica latina storica e comparativa (1948; see my 
review in Language, XXV, pp. 198-203). The next to be issued will 
be the fourth, on the non-Latin languages of ancient Italy; then the 
first, containing an historical-methodological introduction and a his- 
tory of the Latin language, and finally the fifth, comprising indexes 
to the other volumes, but planned so as to form an etymological 
handbook. 

After a foreword in which there is a minimum bibliography ex- 
plaining the abbreviations, the first part of the present volume 
(pp. 1-113) presents the archaic texts: older inscriptions; archaic 
documents that have reached us through the literature; selections 
from Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius; selections from the gram- 
matical writers, ending with considerable extracts from the gram- 
matical chapters of Quintilian. The second part (pp. 115-79) con- 
tains the Vulgar Latin texts: wall inscriptions, mostly from 
Pompeii; other inscriptions, mostly epitaphs—pagan, Christian, 
Jewish; selections from Consentius, De Barbarismis and from the 
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Appendix Probi. The final part consists of indexes: the inscriptions 
according to their sources; the fragments of archaic authors men- 
tioned in passages from other authors, and in the notes; the sections 
of the Grammatica latina cited in the notes. 

To all the texts Pisani gives full notes, using his own Grammatica 
latina as a basis for reference by section number. To those who 
have the Grammatica this is a satisfactory arrangement; to those 
who lack it the notes are often very obscure. But we may assume 
that students using the Testi will normally possess also the Gram- 
matica, for Pisani is a scholar of such originality and so frequently 
departs from what we may call the accepted conservative interpreta- 
tion of the texts, that one needs every possible guide to his views. 
This is especially true on some of the oldest inscriptions, for which 
there is no generally accepted interpretation. I therefore discuss 
certain of these texts, using Pisani’s numbering of the archaic texts 
by A plus a numeral (the vulgar texts by B plus a numeral); to 
this I may add the page of his book, as well as the C. J. L. numbering 
or other source identification. 

Page 1, Al (C.J. L., I?, 2,1), the Forum Stele: This is of course 
too mutilated for any sure restoration, nor does Pisani give any; 
but I fail to find among the list of attempts to complete it that of 
Minton Warren, in T. A. P. A.. XX XVII, pp. xxxili-xxxiv. 

Pages 2-5, A2 (C.1.L., I?, 2, 2), from the Acts of the Arval 
Brothers: The conventional interpretation of this satisfies me quite 
well, but Pisani quotes with apparent approval, though without 
giving a complete approved version, a number of views that seem to 
me very aberrant. I mention just one point: he regards sins as not 
conceivably for sinds, since long vowels are not syncopated (does 
he overlook lubs = lubéns in C.I.L., I?, 2, 62 and 388?), and takes 
it as from *sem- ‘one’ + adverbial -s as in bis, *tris (> ter), mean- 
ing ‘semper’; yet by this argument it should mean ‘ once,’ and not 
‘always.’ The loss of the long vowel in sin(d@)s is of course not by 
syncope, but purely a graphic abbreviation. 

Pages 6-8, A4 (C.J.L., I?, 2, 4), the Duenos Vase: Though the 
first line is pretty clear, the second line is a puzzle; I do not see 
how it can begin with ast ‘ but,’ which Pisani accepts as certain, for 
with this start the line is not grammatically framed to give a coordi- 
nate adversative to the first line. Line 3 falls obviously into two 
parts grammatically, and duenoi must begin the second part as a 
match for duenos beginning the first part; the main division can 
hardly be after duenoi, as Pisani takes it. I refer to my own 
interpretation of this inscription, in Lang., II, pp. 207-22, which, 
though published in 1926, still seems to me more reasonable in most 
of its features than subsequent attempts chronicled by Pisani (mine 
is not cited). 

Page 11, A7 (C.I.L., I?, 2, 7), one of the Scipio eulogies: In the 
last line Pisani takes subigit as an optional writing for perfect 
subégit, but admits abdoucit as an historical present. It seems more 
reasonable to me to take both verbs as historical presents, however 
surprising the use may be in this passage. Page 19, A 27 (C.1.L., 
I?, 2, 379), a dedication from Pisaurum: The text is Matre | Matuta 
| dono dedro | matrona |° M’. Curia | Pola Livia | deda, in which, as 
Pisani says, lines 5-7 were added later. But he takes deda as 
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‘nurse’; it is, however, quite clearly a present third plural of do, 
with Umbrian reduplication (cf. Umb. dirsans ‘dent’), as others 
have taken it, or the compound dédant, denoting a different act, “ the 
matrons gave as a gift to the Mater Matuta; Mania Curia (and) 
Pola Livia perform the dedication.” Page 23, line 4f. b.: intuiteis is 
a misprint for inuiteis. 

Page 26, lines 3-4, in the Sententia Minuciorum 13 (C.I.L., I’, 
2, 584) we find agri poplici quod Langenses posident, hisce finis 
videntur esse. Pisani, noting the quod, thinks it strange that ager is 
treated as neuter, and suggests that the generalized value of quod 
had already begun, which we find in the Romance languages. The 
explanation is simpler: agri poplici is merely a partitive genitive 
depending on a neuter pronoun, as in the familiar quid causae est? 
and in Catullus’ dedication quicquid hoc libelli. But agri poplici is 
placed outside the relative clause because it functions also as modifier 
of (nominative) hisce finis in the main clause. 

Page 34, A 39: The passage of the Carmen Saliorum preserved in 
Varro, De Lingua Latina, VII, 26, is too corrupt textually to yield a 
generally accepted interpretation. I merely call attention to my own 
attempt in the translation of Varro in the Loeb Classical Library 
(not cited by Pisani in his bibliography), which seems to me to do 
less violence to the diplomatic text, and to make rather better sense, 
than Pisani’s version. 

Passing to the Annals of Ennius, pages 70-78, A 48, we find com- 
ments on metrical peculiarities. Verse 83 (numbering of Vahlen”) 
ends with ésset induperdtor, where according to the note the vowel 
quantity is still essét. I doubt this, for the following bucolic caesura 
could cause the syllabic division to be after the ¢ (cf. my article in 
Mélanges Marouzeau, pp. 303-8), instead of allowing the final con- 
sonant to pass over to the next word; the operation of this principle 
is used by Pisani to explain the long ultima of populis before 
atque, in verse 87. In verse 93, ending qudttuor cérpora sdncta, 
the necessity of pronouncing quattwor as a dissyllable receives no 
comment; nor in 96 does the division of the initial cluster of scamna 
between the two words secure attention: stabilita scémna solimque— 
divide the syllables sta-bi-li-tas-cém-na, making a closed and there- 
fore long syllable -tas-. I turn now to a misuse of the term “ elision,” 
occurring twice in the note to verse 494: 


dum quidem unus homo Romanus toga superescit 


on which Pisani comments: “ quidem non elide I’m, §129; Romanus 
ha elisione del -s, §128.” It happens that in §129 and $128 of 
his Grammatica Pisani has the correct interpretations of the phe- 
nomena concerned: normally a final m followed by an initial vowel 
became a mere nasality of the preceding vowel, which was then 
elided (in 494 there is hiatus); and in older Latin a final s after 
a short vowel was often so weak in pronunciation when followed by 
an initial consonant that it did not close and thereby lengthen the 
syllable. But it is a misnomer to speak of “elision” of either a 
final m or a final s; the term applies only to loss of vowel sounds. 

Page 82, A 50: Here are certain of the grammatical formulations 
of Lucilius (verses numbered as in Marx’s edition). Long ago I 
made a careful study of Lucilius’ formulations on the use of ei and i, 
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and my results appeared in this JourNAaL, XXXII, pp. 272-93, which 
article is cited in a footnote by Pisani. But I cannot agree with his 
reading of 359: militiam, tenues i: pilam in qua lusimus, pilum.... 
Herein he reads the name of the letter ¢ as a short vowel, though 
elsewhere the names of vowel letters are always long, and takes pilam 
with short i, meaning ‘ ball.’ But what could “ ball, in which we have 
played” mean? And why the perfect lusimus? We should expect 
no preposition and the present ludimus, “ ball with which we play,” 
matching the pila quae iacimus “ javelins which we throw,” in 360-1. 
I therefore would change the second singular subjunctive tenues to 
the neuter adjective tenue, and lusimus to pi(n)simus, pairing off 
with the next word, pilum quo pi(n)so; then there are three pairs of 
words: meille meillia, miles militiam, pila ‘mortar’ and pilum 
‘pestle,’ instead of two semantically unrelated words at the end. 


The line then is 
militiam, tenuei. pilam in qua pi(n)simus, pilum. 


Page 88, A 54: I am glad to see some of the more interesting 
passages from the works of Varro, though those here presented are 
mostly fragments quoted by other authors. In Pisani’s note at this 
point, I find that of the “ erudito Varrone ” we possess “ per intero 
i libri V-X del de Lingua Latina.” I wish that this were the case; 
but in reality as much as a tenth, perhaps even as much as one 
seventh, of these six books is lost; ef. the edition of Goetz and 
Schoell, p. xxii (Teubner, 1910). 

My interest, I confess frankly, lies more in the earlier documents 
than in those of later Latin, and I therefore conclude my critique at 
this point. In any event, the later texts furnish much less of 
disputable nature than the earlier. Despite my strictures on certain 
points, the book furnishes a convenient collection of texts for the 
study of the history of Latin, provided the student—and his teacher, 
of course—compare Pisani’s views with those of other scholars and 
come to a carefully considered conclusion. And as I am somewhat 
conservative and unimaginative, I may have been rather too old- 
fashioned in my views; but I would not have anyone think that I 
desire to repress honest free thought in scholarly problems. 


Rouanp G. Kent. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Davin Macaig. Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third 
Century after Christ. Two volumes, Princeton University Press, 
1950. Pp. xxi + 1663 and map. $20. 


After almost twenty-five years of investigation David Magie, 
whose contributions to our knowledge of Roman history began with 
a now famous dissertation in 1905, has produced a monumental 
study of the growth of Roman rule in Asia Minor. As might be 
expected from such a scholar and from the length of preparation, the 
work is excellent, a judicious synthesis of the literary, numismatie, 
and especially the widely scattered epigraphical evidence, so that 
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comprehensive studies by Rostovtzeff, Broughton, and now Magie 
have made Asia Minor one of the best known sections of the Roman 
Empire. 

The arrangement of the book is remarkably successful in that it 
serves in a model fashion the needs of two groups of readers. 
Volume I presents a connected narrative with no Greek words and 
a minimum of Latin. Footnotes with brief references to Livy, 
Strabo, ete., are given at the bottom of the page and reassure the 
general reader without distracting him. Unusually good chapters 
concerning the geography of the country precede each section where 
in the chronological progress of the narrative the extension of Roman 
rule to a new area will have to be treated. By virtue of its clarity 
and style the volume is well adapted for use by college students in 
Ancient History as collateral reading and for the use of any intelli- 
gent reader with an interest in Anatolia; for the general reader 
there are no waste words and the geographical chapters add im- 
mensely. For scholars, on the other hand, who are particularly 
interested in bibliography and controversial questions, volume II 
offers an extraordinary survey of the ancient evidence and of modern 
scholarship therein. The strength, the great strength of the book, 
lies in the thorough preparation, documentation, fairness, and 
caution of the author. The superior index of 42 pages and the 
convenient system of orientation over each of the 845 helpful pages 
of learned notes will save time and command the gratitude of all. 
There are lists of provincial dignitaries and Roman officials, one 
in some points anticipating a still unpublished Johns Hopkins 
dissertation by Robert K. Sherk, The Legates of Galatia (1950). 
The reviewer, who cannot summarize such a book, will rather arbi- 
trarily mention two sections of more than ordinary interest. 

The status of the free cities under Alexander and the Hellenistic 
kings: “The restoration of the liberty of the ancient Greek com- 
munities of Asia Minor was based on the theory that those cities 
which had originally been free but for a time had been subject to 
alien rule should again enjoy their primary status of independence.” 
Magie makes a convincing distinction between the freedom of those 
cities (along the Aegean littoral), which had an inherent right to 
independence, and the revocable status of cities newly founded or 
newly constituted as poleis, whose freedom was acquired as an act 
of grace. 

Aristonicus and the testament of Attalus: Magie believes that 
Attalus III bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans because in the 
absence of a candidate of sufficient capacity and prestige to mount 
the throne he felt that the Romans alone were capable of preserving 
order. The will arrived in Rome before the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus. Aristonicus got his first support from elements who were 
jealous or fearful of Rome, but when the Greek cities rejected him 
as the foe of commercial prosperity, he appealed to the outlaws and 
the slaves, to the impoverished and the discontented, and emerged 
also as the leader of the native peasants, the foe of Hellenism. The 
name he gave his followers came indeed from some Utopia of 
contemporary Stoicism but did not mean more than freedom from 
their present economic status to the Asianic peasants. 

The reviewer cannot point to real weaknesses, but here and there 
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a statement or opinion may seem unacceptable. On page 641, for 
instance, Magie in the reviewer’s opinion exaggerates the control 
exercised by the Roman government in reference to the decrees of 
Greek cities when he says, “ The enactments had to be approved by 
the Roman governor.” Th. Mommsen, Jahreshefte, III (1900), p. 3 
came nearer the truth by saying that the ordinary measures of the 
community were not laid before the governor, but the extraordinary, 
however, did need his permission, The reviewer would say that 
just as the governor was expected to consult the emperor before 
initiating a radically new policy or promulgating an important 
decision, so the city was expected to consult the governor before 
initiating a radically new policy or promulgating an important de- 
cision. Evidence appears in Plutarch, Political Precepts, 19, which 
the reviewer will treat elsewhere. 


Evidence on the regulations for streets, cisterns, and real estate in 
a Greek city of Asia comes from the basilikos nomos, best known as 
0. G.I., 483, from Pergamum. W. Kolbe, the first editor, thought that 
an inscription from the reign of Trajan afforded the closest parallel at 
Pergamum for the lettering of this inscription, which, accordingly, 
must have been cut in the time of Trajan or Hadrian. But despite the 
lettering of this inscription erected by an astynomus during his year 
of office, Kolbe excluded a date in the second century after Christ on 
the grounds that a law emanating from the emperor could not be de- 
scribed as a basilikos nomos and that the use of a local month estab- 
lished as a terminus ante quem the year 9 B.C. when the Commonalty 
of Asia adopted the calendar of Macedonian months to be used in the 
cities of Asia as the proconsul had proposed. The second argument has 
no real validity, because we know that, for purely local matters at least, 
the local calendars did survive (Magie’s note 40 on p. 1343 cites evi- 
dence from eight cities). In the reviewer’s opinion the first objection 
has no validity either, because in the absence of identification the refer- 
ence should be to the reigning basileus, not to some basileus who had 
been dead for at least 250 years. Anyone who believes that the emperor 
would not be called the basileus in the sermo publicus of a city of Asia 
need only look at Hesperia, 1951, p. 32, a decree of nearby Thyatira in 
which Hadrian is repeatedly called the basileus. Despite the authority 
of Kolbe, Dittenberger, Hitzig, Corradi, Swoboda, Broughton, Rostov- 
tzeff, Hansen, and now Magie (pp. 40f., 157, 971, 1007), the reviewer 
fails to see justification for dating to the Hellenistic Period this Lex 
de astynomis Pergamenorum, which according to Dittenberger has been 
cut by the engraver of a letter presumed to be from Hadrian. Mention 
of the vouopidaxes does not prove that the document cannot be Hadri- 
anic. For the title basilikos nomos in the heading there is a parallel 
at Athens in the heading of the oil law, xe(@ddaov) vo(uo) be(cias) 
‘Adpravov (I.G., II?, 1100 with corrections in Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 
p. 221). Hadrian, under whom the praetorian and aedilician edicts at 
Rome were revised and stabilized, had an interest in city codes. At 
Athens he placed the services of his staff at the city’s disposal and 
redrafted their laws professionally. He presumably did the same else- 
where, and at Pergamum. 

The reviewer would offer as a small positive contribution to the sub- 
ject evidence on the date of T. Flavius Philinus of Thespiae in Boeotia, 
who had a career as quaestor Asiae, tribunus (plebis), praetor, legatus 
Cypri, proconsul Lyciae Pamphyliae, and who is left undated by Magie 
on pp. 1590 and 1600. Groag (P.J. R.*, F 331) overlooked an Athenian 
inscription concerning the well-known family of this man. The names 
Philinus and Mondo seem to have been borne by the head of the family 
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in alternate generations so that it is difficult to assign the inscriptions 
I. G., VII, 1830, 1866-9, 2520-1, and S. H. G., III, 329 to the right man in 
each case. The generations work out satisfactorily as follows: Plutarch’s 
friend T. Flavius Philinus I, then T. Flavius Mondo I ca. 135 A.D., 
then Philinus II ca. 170 A.D., then Mondo II ca. 205 A.D., then Phi- 
linus III (who may have been the Philinus archon at Athens in 221 
A.D.: cf. Syncell., Chronogr., p. 400 Dindorf), then T. Flavius Mondo 
III Philini [f.], 6 xpd(rioros), i.e. as often vir clarissimus, who accord- 
ing to Hesperia, 1942, Ss 71, No. 37 was priest of [Athena] Polias (at 
Thespiae?), priest of Homonoia in the Hellenic cult at Plataea, Athe- 
nian citizen of the Phlyan deme, and archon at Athens for the second 
time in a year independently datable close to 275 A.D. Since, while 
three or four generations are represented in honorary inscriptions, the 
family does not appear as of senatorial rank until quite late, the 
reviewer would identify the proconsul with T. Flavius Philinus III and 
assign the career approximately to the reign of Severus Alexander. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


ALEXANDER Souter. A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 A.D. 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. xxxii + 454. $10.50. 


Thirty years ago Professor Souter spoke with regret of the 
apparent “ profound aversion on the part of British scholars to the 
labor improbus involved in such a task as that of compiling the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae.” In protesting against the general 
indifference toward this very necessary work, he emphasized the 
severe handicap to classical scholarship which the lack of an adequate 
dictionary has occasioned. Since that time the work of Latin 
lexicography has progressed at a snail’s pace. Students of late Latin 
particularly have been uncomfortably familiar with the inadequacies 
of the older lexicons, the great lacunae in certain fields, and the 
persistence of erroneous information, as well as with the incon- 
venience of having to consult special glossaries and indices to indi- 
vidual authors. Hence there will be a warm welcome for Souter’s 
A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 A. D., a singularly valuable volume 
which makes available the results of the investigations carried on 
during the long scholarly career of one of the most distinguished of 
classical lexicographers. 

The purpose of the compiler has been to collect from literary, 
epigraphical, and palaeographical sources all the “common” words 
which do not occur before 180 A.D. and can be assigned to a date 
earlier than 600 A.D. Words which appear in sources older than 
the late second century but which have taken on new meanings or 
have become entirely specialized or limited to a particular phrase 
have been included. It is thus a supplementary volume to the 
projected Oxford Latin Dictionary which will include authors whose 
works fall before 180 A. D. 

The general methods and terminology of the Thesaurus to which 
Souter was a major contributor have been employed, although a 
policy of stringent economy of space has forced the citation of 
sources to be reduced to a minimum. Only when there was reason 
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for believing that the word was fairly rare is a precise reference 
given. In spite of the limited space allotted to a single entry, any 
pertinent facts which would affect its understanding or interpretation 
are furnished. For words which were taken over from the Greek, 
the original is given. 

Aside from the evident advantage of having one volume, and that 
a portable one, which contains all the words which comprise the new 
vocabulary of late Latin works, the glossary is of great usefulness in 
filling the gaps in the works of Forcellini and his followers. It 
has incorporated the results of the studies of Nettleship, Mayor, 
Paucker, Ronsch, Goelzer, Arnaldi, and others. It has made use of 
the newest texts, some of which are still unpublished. A vast amount 
of material from manuscripts and from inscriptions has been 
included. An examination of the list of sources will indicate how 
very thoroughly the field has been canvassed. 

In adding to the sum of our knowledge of early Mediaeval words, 
Souter has performed a most valuable service. By its very structure, 
his Glossary has achieved a secondary end, that of demonstrating 
graphically the factors which were effective in transforming the 
language of the Roman Empire into Mediaeval Latin. By far the 
largest and most significant addition to the vocabulary is the impres- 
sive mass of words taken over from the Greek. Although the bulk 
of these are theological as one might expect, yet a number of ordi- 
nary words such as catalogus, categoria, hieroglyphicus, and geo- 
graphus were incorporated into the Latin tongue only at this time. 
New compounds account for a large increment to the vocabulary. Of 
these, some were reserved for very specialized concepts; so inherbo 
means to ‘feed with grass,’ inaudientia ‘ disobedience,’ inaptabilis 
‘incomparable,’ and subquartus (imorérapros) ‘standing to another 
in the ratio of four to five.’ Another group of words which forms 
an appreciable part of the Glossary is that of familiar terms which 
have suffered a sharp change since classical times, either in taking on 
a new and often strictly specialized or technical meaning or in 
becoming restricted to a single aspect of a formerly general term. 
One might mention instar ‘ institution’ or ‘ custom,’ aeternitas ‘ the 
world soul,’ exterminabilis ‘misleading,’ and facies (mpdcwmov) 
‘person.’ Foreign words, with the exception of a number of Hebrew 
terms which were used extensively in ecclesiastical treatises, are 
surprisingly few. Still more rare are instances of words which one 
must consider newly coined. Of particular interest is the alteration 
in meaning of some of the small common words, prepositions, 
adverbs, and conjunctions. Even these few examples should serve 
to point out what the Glossory so vividly illustrates, namely that, 
contrary to persistent popular belief, the later Latin language is not 
an inaccurate, inexact instrument incapable of conveying precise 
meaning. If this point of view could be established more generally, 
we might hope for a better understanding of the thought and letters 
of this important era. 

Souter has aided Mediaeval scholarship to an almost equal degree 
by clearing up the confusion which has existed regarding a number 
of words. For example, he emphasized the distinct identity of 
conditio and condicio which have frequently been regarded as the 
same word. Further, he has called attention to words whose exact 
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meaning is still uncertain, though they have been accepted in estab- 
lished texts and incorporated into lexicons. So he questions the word 
tymbribus which occurs in the text of Cassiodorus (Variarum, V, 
1, 1: P.L., LXIX, 644). Finally and most significantly, he has 
disenfranchised a group of imposters, phenomena to which only a 
lack of knowledge had given the status of words. In this category 
he has detected and exposed a number of “ words” which represent 
interpolations, palaeographical errors, and poor conjectural read- 
ings. For example, myrrhaginem appears in the text of Maximus 
Taurinensis (Homilia, XLI: P.L., LVII, 319) and is cited by 
Forcellini. Souter suggests that it may be an error for voraginem, 
a reading which occurs in one of the manuscripts. Barwick accepts 
in his text of Charisius (p.477) obrimo which Souter conjectures 
may stand for opprimo. Apparently the compiler took real satisfac- 
tion in laying the ghost of infallibiliter, a simple misreading for 
ineffabiliter (Augustinus, Praedest. Sanct., 15, 31: P. L., XLIV, 982) 
to which Paucker (Suppl. Lex. Lat., 388) unwittingly gave existence 
and a long and interesting career in the lexicons. 

It seems almost an impertinence to mention a few shortcomings of 
this excellent and handsome book. Although it has been designed to 
serve the less specialized reader as well as the expert, certain features 
may prove a little puzzling to the average person who has occasion 
to consult it. Since, for instance, only the new and unusual mean- 
ings for older words are given, one might be misled, in looking up 
an unfamiliar word, into accepting as the ordinary definition one 
which was quite uncommon and restricted to a very specific usage. 
The nonspecialist may be occasioned some delay in finding references 
to the more obscure works, since the abbreviations of the authors’ 
names frequently are not expanded in the references to the editions 
or sources used. Of course the specialist will regret the fact that 
all references for a given word are not cited; he will also be irritated 
at the policy of economy which has left almost no margin for him 
to add his own references. Of more trivial import, the system of 
superscript numbers appearing with certain items is not wholly 
consistent in its application. I notice an incorrect definition of 
Zodiacteus (Mart. Cap., ed. Dick 6, 9) as one of the Pleiades, and I 
question the rendering of emergens (Mart. Cap., 153, 20) as dancing. 
The reference to antichthon should be Chale., Comm., 121; Mullach 
(Frag. Philos. Graec., II, 209) gives it in its Greek form. 

The Glossary will be the indispensable tool for all students of 
Mediaeval texts. It is entirely likely that it will also have the 
extended usefulness which Souter wished for it. Modestly he ex- 
pressed the hope that it would prove of interest to scholars working 
in the fields of early English and Romaniec philology and that it 
might stimulate the study of Mediaeval medical texts. 


Cora E. Lutz. 
WILSON COLLEGE. 
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JOHANNES TH. Kaxkripis. Homeric Researches. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1949. Pp. 168. Kr. 15. (Acta Reg. Soc. Humaniorum 
Litterarum Lundensis, XLV.) 


This is a truly international book. First published in 1944 in 
modern Greek, it now appears, with additions and revisions, in an 
English translation from Sweden, while in its aims, methods, and 
results it is closely akin to the products of the contemporary German 
school of Homeric scholarship. Like Pestalozzi (Die Achilleis als 
Quelle der Ilias [Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1945]) and Howald (Der Dichter 
der Ilias [Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1946]), Frofessor Kakridis believes that 
the Iliad as we have it is an integral work of art and that the criteria 
of the older separatists have no value (p.2). Schadewaldt’s Ilias- 
studien (Leipzig, 1938) is proving here to have had the influence 
that it deserved to have. Within this integral work of art, however, 
there are many motifs, scenes, situations, which are not organically 
motivated,—poetic contradictions which are sharply distinguished 
from meaningless logical contradictions (pp. 8f.). These poetic 
contradictions are regarded as the unassimilated skeletal remains of 
the earlier epics on which the Iliad was based. The neo-analyst, as 
Kakridis deseribes himself, uses these contradictions in an effort to 
reconstruct the earlier epics and so place the Iliad in an epic tradi- 
tion. The ultimate aim is to enable us to distinguish between Homer’s 
inheritance and his original work. 

In his first chapter Kakridis endeavors to establish the existence 
of a pre-Homeric Meleagris and to reconstruct the main features of 
this epic. We are told, among much else, that “It is on the model 
of Cleopatra and Marpessa that Homer created his own women who 
loved and were loved profoundly, Andromache and Penelope” (p. 
40). In the second chapter this Meleagris is seen as underlying 
much of the material in Z. Meleager serves as the model for both 
Hector and Paris in this book, Cleopatra for Helen and Andromache. 
It is rather surprising to read, “‘ As to the problem of the connection 
of Meleager’s wrath with Achilles’ wrath, I do not even now dare 
to express a view” (p. 60, n. 22). Howald has no such hesitations. 
According to him Meleager is the prototype not only for Achilles’ 
wrath but also for the hero’s early death (op. cit., pp. 118-143). 

The entire case for the existence of a Meleagris rests on the in- 
terpretation of I, 527-599. There Phoenix tells the story of Meleager 
in a form radically different from that known to us from later poets. 
The crucial question is, “ Does the treatment of the story by Homer 
force us to assume an earlier well-known epic version which he is 
following, or do we have here merely another case of the free adapta- 
tion of folk-tale to serve as a poetic example?” Kakridis says that 
we must assume an epic. His argument runs as follows. Meleager 
refuses for good reasons to join in the battle to save Calydon. He 
is unmoved by delegations of elders, of his parents, and, finally, of 
his friends. Only when his city is actually burning does he yield 
to his wife’s entreaties and go forth to rout the enemy. But he 
yielded too late. Though he saved the city he died before he could 
receive the promised gifts. The story is thus narrated by Phoenix 
to Achilles as a dissuasive. According to Kakridis the rough edge 
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which betrays the influence of the earlier epic is the presence of the 
wife Cleopatra. It would have been much more “natural” for 
Homer to have made his Meleager yield to the penultimate embassy 
of his friends (éraipor, equated, reasonably enough, by Kakrides to 
the embassy in I) and so set a good example to Achilles. But 
Cleopatra was a fixture in the epic version and could not be 
overlooked. 

At this point we must consider the poetic function of the Meleager 
story in I. Apart from its local dramatic function as an example to 
be avoided by Achilles, it has the more general poetic function of 
prefiguring what both the poet and the audience know is going to 
happen. Achilles, too, will yield too late. Kakridis’ proposed more 
“natural ” version eliminates this characteristically Homeric ironic 
aspect of the story. Right here we have the central difficulty of 
the neo-analytic method. A motif which to one man seems to be an 
unassimilated residuum of an earlier tale will seem to another to be 
perfectly “organic.” To me, at least, every detail of Phoenix’s 
speech seems to be elaborately integrated into the total structure of 
the Iliad. While it is of course impossible to prove that no such epic 
about Meleager as Kakridis reconstructs ever existed, as far as the 
evidence goes, and there is none in our own tradition outside Phoenix’ 
speech, the Meleagris looks very much like the ghost of a phantom 
that never was. 

In the case of the Achillets which Kakridis thinks underlies much 
of the second half of the Iliad (ch. 3), the situation is quite different. 
Apart from the neo-analytic evidence we have, in Proclus’ summary 
of the Aethiopis, and in references in the Iliad itself, strong evidence 
for a pre-Homeric epic or epic tradition concerned with the death 
and burial of Achilles. Whether this epic was in part identical with 
the later Aethiopis, as Pestalozzi believes (op. cit., pp. 7f.) or 
whether the Aethiopis follows closely the earlier epic, is a question 
which Kakridis wisely leaves open. When he states that many 
motifs which in the earlier epic belonged to Achilles alone, are, in the 
Iliad, divided between Achilles and Patroclus, we can follow him; 
but when he implies that these motifs find their place in the Iliad 
only because Homer is blindly following his source, that they are no 
longer organic, we must object. The bifurcation of the hero into an 
Achilles-Patroclus is a fact of the Iliad, not dependent on any 
hypothesis of sources. When Homer makes Patroclus don Achilles’ 
armor he is doing more than describing a military stratagem. 
Patroclus is Achilles’ alter ego in a deeply significant sense. When 
he goes out to die he is killed in a way suitable for Achilles, by a hero 
with Apollo’s help. When he dies he is honored with games, ete. 
Similarly, after the death of his alter ego, Achilles is surrounded 
by the imagery of death, Thetis mourns as if he were dead and when 
she visits him takes his head in her hands (E 71),—a formulaic 
gesture appropriate to the chief female mourner at a funeral 
(Kakridis, p. 68). The mother’s son is dead with Patroclus. Only 
a daemonic, other-worldly self survives. To make Achilles survive 
what is, in a sense, his own death, and so reap to the full the results 
of his actions, was a masterpiece of poetic strategy to which much 
of the tragic power of the Iliad can be traced. To reduce the 
symbols by which this poetic strategy is implemented to unassimi- 
lated residua of earlier epics is destructive criticism at its worst. 
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To this reviewer the whole neo-analytic movement in Homeric 
scholarship is suspect,—theoretically, bece ise the effort to distinguish 
“‘das Homerische in Homer” surely implies an inadequate theory 
of the nature of originality in literary composition; practically, 
because, as the method demands inconsistencies, inconsistencies will 
be found, whether real or imaginary. Homer’s more figurative and 
metaphorical touches seem particularly subject to abuse. For all this 
the effort to define Homer’s sources is well worth while, though I 
do not think that the time for it has come yet. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, the literary study of Homer’s poetry is in its infancy. 
We must work out Homer’s poetic techniques patiently and, above 
all, with that humility which is appropriate in dealing with the 
greatest and most sophisticated poet of them all. Only then, when 
we understand something of his principles of organization, can we 
profitably approach the problem of the sources of what he organizes. 

Though I cannot agree with the methods or results of this book 
I learned much from it, as, I am sure, would anyone. It is a 
genuinely scholarly piece of work and it contains much shrewd 
comment on passages from the Iliad as well as much incisive criti- 
cism of other scholars’ theories. A special feature is the frequent 
introduction of parallels from modern Greek folk-lore. In his 
preface Professor Kakridis states that it was through the agency of 
Professor Martin P. Nilsson that this book is now published in a 
language more widely known than modern Greek. We should all be 
grateful to Professor Nilsson for making available to us this im- 
pressive example of modern Greek scholarship. 


H. N. Porter. 


UNIVERSITY. 


T. J. HaarHorr. The Stranger at the Gate. Aspects of Exclusive- 
ness and Co-operation in Ancient Greece and Rome, with some 
Reference to Modern Times. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1948. 
Pp. xii + 354. $3.75. 


The first edition of The Stranger at the Gate was published in 
1938 (Longmans, Green, and Co.) and was almost entirely destroyed 
in the blitz on London. This second edition is a photostatic copy 
produced with permission of the original publishers. The author, 
Head of the Department of Classics of the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, has written on classical and non-classical 
subjects both in English and in Afrikaans. He brings to his theme 
a considerable experience in a bilingual country at present grappling 
with racial problems. 

Dedicated “ To the Spirit of Racial Co-operation,” the book em- 
phasizes the Graeco-Roman relationship, which, it is contended, has 
particular significance for South Africa. The first part, in nine 
chapters, traces the attitude of Greeks to aliens, both Hellenic and 
barbarian; the second, in three sub-divisions, discusses the meeting 
of Romans and Greeks and the eventual harmony of the Mediter- 
ranean world; the third moves to modern times and finds most of its 
illustrations in South Africa. The front matter includes a Preface 
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to the Second Edition, Corrections and Modifications, and a short 
essay entitled Introductory. The last few pages are occupied by the 
Index. 

The idea of the book is a good one and it would be pleasant to 
report that the execution is courageous and satisfactory. This I 
cannot do. In stating the principles of racial co-operation Haarhoff 
is lofty enough; in specific terms, however, he resents interference, 
in South Africa at least, by well-meaning foreigners. The South 
Africans will solve their own problems in their own time without 
advice. This kind of approach requires no courage; nor does it 
make progress. 

The core of the volume concerns the ancient world, to which 
Haarhoff is generous with his advice and criticisms. These chapters 
embody a series of observations, some original and some borrowed, 
some based on evidence and some irresponsible, fitted together in 
a rapidly moving chronological account. The total impression is of 
platitudinous superficiality. 

Not least of the flaws in the book is Haarhoff’s persistent defense 
of the Romans, who are revealed in a much more favourable light 
than are the Greeks. The Romans did respect the “ principle of 
growth” and they did (in time) produce the pax Romana, which 
is likened to General Smuts’ doctrine of “ Holism.” But the Romans 
were also responsible for much misery, especially among the provin- 
cials, and for many acts of brutality. The true admirer of Rome 
recognizes this and Rome stands upon her record without partisan 
apology. 

In our day we are afflicted with much careless thinking about 
Empire and Citizenship, Democracy and Imperialism. On pp. 114- 
115 Haarhoff self-righteously lists “ the tests of a successful political 
unification.” Criterion (2), in my opinion an impertinence, reads 
as follows: “The members of the larger unit must not be excluded 
from the citizenship of the leading power, if there is a leading 
power.” Clearly, Haarhoff has the Athenian Empire in mind. He 
fails to see that citizenship was never an issue between Athens and 
her allies, and that such an extension was entirely foreign to the 
Hellenic view of international life in the fifth century. “—— —Zin so 
far as international relations are eased and helped by concrete 
organisation, it is to the Romans that we must look. As always, the 
Greek thinks out the theory, but the Romans have the practical 
ability to bridge the difficult gap between abstraction and practice.” 
But the Confederacy of Delos was a practical union conceived of 
experience and given life by an agreement realistically stated in 
4783/7; a quarter of a century later the Athenians proved their 
talents by their detailed organisation of an Empire. Nor was the 
Peloponnesian League a mere theory. The conservative Romans, 
who were far less inclined to experiment, required very nearly two 
centuries before efficiency was introduced. I do not mean to defend 
the Greeks or to slight the Romans; their times and their problems 
differed, and it is futile to glorify one by depreciating the other. 
Yet I deplore the ease and the frequency with which such remarks 
are glibly perpetrated without regard for the evidence. In news- 
paper columns we expect them, not in works of scholarship. 

Apart from the general uncritical tone there are blunders and 
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distortions of which I shall not inflict even a sample upon the reader; 
he will find them for himself without trouble. He will also be 
impressed by the extent to which the author depends upon secon- 
dary materials which are not always spliced neatly. The Canadian 
will be surprised to learn that “territorial segregation” exists in 
his country (p.v), and Haarhoff will be equally surprised, I believe, 
to learn that Canada is officially bilingual. Outsiders must leave 
South Africa alone; but ignorance does not deter Haarhoff from 
pronouncements about others. 

Mechanically this book is a glaring example of slovenly workman- 
ship; the initially sympathetic reader might well be antagonized. 
I checked seven quotations (pp. 196, 197, 200, 216-17, 223, 320); 
not a single one is given accurately, and indeed Haarhoff apparently 
feels free to adjust the writings of others within quotation marks. 
In the two cases on p.196 the references are wrong. Nor is it good 
practice to cite merely C.A.H., which lacks meaning without an 
author’s name. Such expressions as tén dunamin tés phonés (p. 6) 
are common; less often Greek font is employed and one can only 
assume that these grotesque transliterations are the author’s prefer- 
ence. In his references Haarhoff is unconscious of any regular con- 
ventions; italics are scattered quite at random as are Roman and 
Arabic numerals. Some references are placed in the margins, some 
at the ends of the chapters; system is disregarded. The chronology 
is fantastic. 

The reading of the proof has been of: a like character and a page 
of Corrections and Modifications (p. ix), which itself exhibits two 
errors, does little except draw attention to the monstrous nature of 
earlier blunders. The new Preface increases a list already too long 
for citation here. 

In style the book is infuriating, chiefly (but not wholly), I think, 
because of the author’s pernicious habit of interrupting his reader by 
placing a comma before the verb when the subject is compound or of 
more than two or three words. The style alone would overwhelm 
whatever good passages there may be in the work. 

That this book should originate in South Africa is a pity; that 
it should bear the imprint of Basil Blackwell is a shock. 


Matcotm F. McGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


ConsTANTINE G. Yavis. Greek Altars, Origins and Typology. St. 
Louis, Saint Louis Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. xxiii + 266; 54 figs. 
in text, 39 in 21 plates. $6.00. (St. Louis University Studies, 
Monograph Series: Humanities, No. I.) 


The supplement to the title, Origins and Typology, and the sub- 
title, An Archaeological Study in the History of* Religion, express 
the character and purpose of the book. The preface states that the 
book provides “a summary and classification of Helladic (including 
Minoan-Mycenaean) apparatus pertaining to non-liquid offerings,” 
and “a survey and classification of extant Hellenic altars.” All 
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these claims, with certain reservations, are amply and ably fulfilled 
in a book full of concentrated information conscientiously collected 
and presented. 

Before considering the reservations, the reader may wish to have 
some notion of the content of the work. The material is presented 
essentially in the form of a classified catalogue of surviving pub- 
lished altars, with some representations on vases, divided into four 
chapters: I. The Pre-hellenic Period; II. The Geometric and Archaic 
Period: (a) altar types of autochthonous origin; III. The Geometric 
and Archaic Period: (b) altar types of non-autochthonous origin; 
and IV. The Classical and Post-classical Periods. 

In the first chapter are examples of prehistoric offering benches, 
tripod hearths, trays, stands, and other minor types, in the neolithic 
and bronze-age Aegean world, including Cyprus. In the second 
chapter are survivals of these forms in Cyprus; sacrificial apparatus 
at places like Dreros, Prinias, Neandria (here is inserted a discussion 
of classical masoned-well altars in relation to Mycenaean walled 
pits), and Cyprian altars illustrating the adaptation of Minoan- 
Mycenaean furniture to early classical ritual. 

Chapter III introduces the classical types of altar in their earliest 
form. The earliest type of all, a cubical structure with (usually) 
a step or prothysis on the east, is called a ceremonial altar. Other 
types are: low monumental, stepped monumental, monolithoid, hol- 
low ceremonial, ground altars, sacrificial pits, rectangular monolithic, 
cylindrical monolithic, and arulae. In the fourth chapter the classi- 
cal and hellenistic development of these and still other types is taken 
up, but in a different order. 

Throughout the book, numerous examples of each type are given 
in connection with the general description, in the form of illustra- 
tions and verbal descriptions taken from the original publication of 
the altar. These descriptions contain much interesting information 
in addition to the details concerning the specific examples. 

At several points the author forges a distinction between Olympian 
and chthonic altars, concluding that the latter are always low and 
have some sort of hollow, not necessarily deep, in the sacrificing 
surface. 

Among other conclusions regarding religion itself, the most im- 
portant as stressed by the author, is (quoting from his preface) that 
“burnt flesh sacrifices were not a normal part of Minoan-Mycenaean 
religion and special structures for sacrificial purposes did not exist 
in the Minoan-Mycenaean religious apparatus”; and “the chief 
types of hellenic altars are not derived from Minoan-Mycenaean 

. ; the altars of the Hellenes were imported by the Dorian tribes 
which must, therefore, also have been responsible for the . . . con- 
cept and practice of burnt flesh sacrifices.” Of these, the former 
conclusion seems fairly convincing, on the evidence assembled. The 
latter seems a little startling if we take the obvious implication that 
the last arriving Greek tribe, having borrowed somewhere a religion 
foreign to its earlier arriving cousins, imposed the new religion on 
the whole Greek people. The author, however suggests briefly a 
more plausible hypothesis, that the earlier arriving Greek tribes 
suppressed their own religion in the face of the more powerful 
Minoan culture, but did not lose their own entirely, so that the 
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stimulation of fresh reminders of the original tradition, when the 
Dorians came, easily restored the ancient beliefs and practices. 

The above is a summary of the content of the book, apart from 
detailed descriptions of types and examples of altars. If it does not 
seem perfectly clear or well ordered, the fault is partly in the book 
itself. The work is, in the first place, difficult to follow in reading 
because of the arrangement of topical paragraphs intermingled with 
descriptions in catalogue form. The author’s train of thought would 
therefore be difficult to keep in mind, even if there were a more 
consistent thread of continuity in themes. A more fundamental basis 
for the lack of coherence in the presentation may be in the logic—or 
imperfect logic—of the system of classification. Certain types are 
differentiated by size alone (indeed, the pre-occupation with statistics 
of average dimension seems relatively fruitless), and types which 
to this reviewer seem closely related are widely dispersed. For 
example, from the point of view of physical form a logical system 
based on three groups might emerge: one, consisting of monolithic 
(square, cylindrical, hexagonal), monolithoid, low monumental, cere- 
monial (with hollow ceremonial), ceremonial in antis, stepped monu- 
mental, stepped pyramidal, colossal. Another would include the 
masoned-well altars and perhaps pits; a third, the primitive, hearth, 
ash, pyre, mounds, and some others. <A wholly different system 
might be based on the difference between chthonic and Olympian 
altars, or some other aspect of purpose and use. As it is, however, 
the theoretical basis for the arrangement and relation of types is not 
clearly defined, with the result that the reader is often confused 
and lost. 

This is the most serious defect of the book. Other matters which 
some readers might hope to find covered have been omitted by the 
author conscious of the impossibility of including everything and of 
the need to adhere to his chosen idea. It is to be hoped, however, 
that he or someone else will proceed to a study of altars as elements 
of a sanctuary complex, so that we may get the whole picture of a 
religious scene, and relate it more fully to cult practice and religious 
thought. For such a venture the present book will be a most 
valuable beginning. 

To conclude: the book contains a vast amount of useful and im- 
portant information; it is carefully equipped with indexes and 
classified tables of examples of altars; and it will be a valuable guide 
to and even a source for much information for many different 
researches. 


RoBert SCRANTON. 
Emory UNIVERSITY. 


PentT1 AaLto. Untersuchungen iiber das lateinischen Gerundium 
und Gerundivum. Helsinki, Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1949. 
Pp. 193. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, 
Tom. 62, 3.) 


The investigations of the Latin gerund and gerundive by various 
scholars during the two decades since the appearance of the Latein- 
ische Grammatik of Leumann and Hofmann are quite sufficient to 
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justify a monograph summarizing and evaluating the results of these 
studies. Aalto’s work gives a brief history of ancient and modern 
theories regarding these verbal formations, followed by a classifica- 
tion and listing of examples selected from a remarkably wide range 
of texts. In view of the great number of solutions already proposed 
for the problem of the gerund and gerundive, it is not to be expected 
that Aalto’s approach will present much that is totally new. In 
many points his doctrine agrees with that of Miss Adelaide Hahn 
(T.A.P.A., LXXIV [1943], pp. 269-306), whose articles, along 
with other recent American work, he has used to good advantage, but 
sometimes he supports older theories with original arguments. The 
book throughout is characterized by great soundness of judgment, 
and it is only fair to say that no scholar seriously pursuing further 
study in this department of Latin grammar can afford to ignore it. 

The two chief obstacles to a complete understanding of the gerund 
and gerundive are the question of the origin and Indo-European 
connections of the formative suffix -ndo- and the question of priority 
between the two formations. For the first problem Aalto adopts the 
safe course of withholding final judgment, since the Balto-Slavic 
nouns in -nda, which constitute the only group of probable cognate 
forms outside of Italic, provide no basis for semantic comparison 
with the Latin forms. He has a brief discussion of Sturtevant’s 
derivation of Lat. dat. sing. -ndéd from *-tndi (Lang., XX [1944], 
pp. 206-11), but regards the change -tn- 5 -nd- as lacking in adequate 
support. Yet connection of the gerund with the Hittite verbal nouns 
based on stems in -ter / -tno- would be semantically very attractive 
were it not for the fact that it calls for a dative as the original case, 
while Aalto’s view calls for a nominative-accusative. 

In taking his stand with those scholars who regard the gerund 
as the older formation, I believe he is right, since the syntactical 
difficulties of deriving it from the gerundive are considerable, as he 
ably demonstrates. The non-occurrence of gerunds in the Oscan 
and Umbrian remains, which is the chief argument for the opposing 
view, loses force in view of the scantiness of the material, but it 
seems rash to explain away the gerundives in the later Iguvine Tables 
as Latinisms. In addition to the fact that grammatical loans are 
far less common than lexical loans, the borrowings in the present 
ease would seem to me to involve some difficulties of sound- 
chronology. On the syntactical side, his explanation of the genesis 
of the various Latin usages is one of the best treatments of this 
subject known to me, but only the barest summary can be given 
here: the gerund in the nominative and accusative (which he does 
not restrict to oratio obliqua and prepositional phrases) developed 
into an expression of obligation or necessity in association with the 
copula and possessive dative, a process illustrated by parallels from 
numerous other languages as well as from certain uses of Latin 
habére; the oblique cases maintained their usual functions (instru- 
mental, final, ete.) without the notion of obligation; the relation of 
the gerundive to the types -wndus, -bundus, -cundus is less close than 
is generally supposed, and the lack of comparative and superlative 
forms as well as of adverbial derivatives helps to prove that 
gerundives did not originate as adjectives, but gerunds in both 
predicative and adnominal relations developed passive adjectival 
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functions, with assistance from those ambiguous constructions of the 
type lucis twendi copia where the gerundive appears to agree in 
number and gender with the noun; in the third century of our era 
the gerundive developed the value of a future passive participle, but 
Romance preserved only the ablative case of the gerund, with the 
value of a present active participle. 

The book contains a table of contents, a very full bibliography, 
and indices of subject-matter, of authorities cited, and of passages 
involving textual problems. The main body of the work is followed 
by a statistical table covering thirty-five Latin texts, among which, 
strangely enough, most of the prose-writers of the Silver Age are 
conspicuous by their absence, although some citations from them, 
especially from Tacitus, are scattered through the body of the text. 
A few slight criticisms may be made on certain minor details. On 
p. 32, where Sturtevant’s view is mentioned, the reconstruction 
*-tndi as ancestor of a Hittite form should be cited as Indo-Hittite, 
although this particular reconstruction happens to be IE as well. On 
p. 113 read 599 for 593 in the citation from Stolz-Hofmann. On 
p. 133 it is hard to believe that the infinitive in Varro, I, 63: id 
enim cum promptum est in sole ponere oportet has passive value 
instead of governing id as direct object, though I am willing to admit 
it where the Old Church Slavic infinitive translates a Greek passive. 


JAMES W. PouULTNEY. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Victor Gotpscumipt. La Religion de Platon. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1949. Pp. xi+158. 200fr. (Mythes 
et Religions, 25.) 


Mr. Goldschmidt has the great merit of insisting that the religion 
of Plato cannot be isolated from the rest of his philosophy, indeed is 
that philosophy, so that his book is in fact a popular statement of 
Platonism, dealing with the world, with man, and with the state. 
He makes no attempt to trace any development of thought from 
the early dialogues to the Laws. This leads to some disconcerting 
juxtapositions, but the method is justifiable in a popular book which 
deals with essentials, for in these there was indeed little change. 

The author identifies the Forms with the divine and the Good with 
God. This is not unreasonable, provided one is careful to define 
one’s terms and not to allow the associations of the modern words 
to becloud the meaning of the Greek. Goldschmidt makes very com- 
mendable efforts to avoid this; he clearly states, for example, that 
this divinity is in no sense a person, though there remains a certain 
confusion between the Supreme Being and the Supreme Intelligence. 
Nor is it easy to avoid a personalized vocabulary, and such expres- 
sions as “la volonté de Dieu,” “la bonté de Dieu,” and the rest, 
must be confusing to the general reader, for they hardly fit the Good. 
There is also a tendency in the later parts of the book to take 
mythical descriptions as literal statements of faith, and to miss the 
imaginative irony of Plato’s references to the Olympic gods and the 
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oracle of Delphi. Occasionally, too, as in describing the increasing 
“ individualisation ” of the vicious souls, metaphors are used which 
seem more Plotinian than Platonic (e.g. on p. 95, see also p. 33). 
Goldschmidt lays an interesting emphasis on self-love as the main 
“error” and for this he produces good authority in Plato, but he 
refuses to carry the need to lose one’s self into the rejection of 
personal immortality which would seem to be the Platonic conclusion. 
He reconciles the worship which the Platonic citizens are expected 
to pay the traditional gods (and this he seems to exaggerate) with 
the Good as God by finding, in Plato, two levels of religion, one 
for the philosophers and one for the ordinary citizen. Thus the 
traditional gods acquire meaning even for the philosopher as he 
descends into the cave, as the traditional religion will do for the 
ordinary man what only dialectic can do for the philosopher. This 
leaves the “astral” gods in a somewhat ambiguous position, and 
the whole question might have been clearer if more attention had 
been given to chronological development. 

It is impossible, in a popular book of this kind, to be other than 
dogmatic, and the author can well be congratulated in that he has 
avoided this as far as possible. Inevitably, there are a number of 
points to which any reviewer could take exception, but they are for 
the most part matters of opinion. As a general statement of the 
Platonie attitude to life this little book is sound and very readable. 
Copious references allow the reader to check the statements for 
himself. There are many statements that are suggestive for the 
student, and the general reader, provided he pays due attention to 
the author’s own warnings as to the meaning of words, will find here 
an excellent guide to what can be called, in the broadest terms, the 


religion of Plato. 
G. M. A. GruBE. 


Trinity 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


WERNER SCHMALENBACH. Griechische Vasenbilder. Basel, Verlag 
Birkhauser, 1948. Pp. 42; 158 plates. (Sammlung Birkhéuser, 
Band 14.) 


Kart SCHEFOLD. Griechische Plastik, I: Die grossen Bildhauer des 
archaischen Athen. Basel, Verlag Birkhiéuser, 1949. Pp. 76; 
90 plates. (Sammlung Birkhéuser, Band 16.) 


The appeal of art is more universal and more immediate than that 
of literature because works of art require no translation and only 
little explanation and interpretation. Yet the inadequacies of the 
literary tradition are often matched by the deficiencies of the artistic 
reproduction. The two small books under review with their excellent 
illustrations are therefore welcome as additions to our growing list of 
picture books of ancient art. 

Schmalenbach’s Vasenbilder is little more than a picture book, but 
as such it is very good. The illustrations are almost exclusively 
taken from other publications, but they are discreetly chosen and 
well printed. They contain a few splendid examples of Cretan, 
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Mycenaean, Geometric, Corinthian, and non-Attic archaic vase paint- 
ings and a representative selection of Attic masterworks of the 
sixth and fifth centuries B. C.; a small number of significant speci- 
mens from the early Hellenistic period completes the selection. The 
introduction provides the historical background of early Greek art 
down to the sixth century, and a brief account of the stylistic 
development of Attic vase painting during the archaic and classical 
periods. 

Schefold’s Griechische Plastik is a much more ambitious book. 
Although the illustrations are excellent, this publication is not merely 
a picture book but an important contribution by a serious scholar. 
It deals exclusively with archaic sculpture, and the subtitle indicates 
that the book is primarily concerned with works of the great Attic 
sculptors and their pupils. It is not intended as a scholarly publica- 
tion, and it is therefore unfair to question certain dates and attribu- 
tions, to complain about the omission of certain works and the 
inclusion of others, or to comment on the scarcity of bibliographical 
references and on the principle of their selection. Schefold’s text 
is a popular and general, extremely well-written introduction to the 
extant Attic sculpture of the archaic period, presented in a novel 
and thoroughly attractive fashion. At the same time it is a highly 
stimulating series of essays full of original and critical observations 
on special points of interest and current problems of archaeological 
scholarship. The general reader will appreciate not being lectured 
at, and the specialist will notice, sometimes perhaps with a smile, 
those comments which were made especially for his benefit. 


A. E. RavsitscHEK. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Karu ScHEFOLD. Orient, Hellas und Rom in der archiologischen 
Forschung seit 1939. Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 248; 8 pls. Swiss franes 18.80. (Wissenschaftliche 
Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Bd. 15.) 


The harassed classical scholar who laments the long break in his 
reading caused by World War II will welcome this review of what 
was written in the field of classical archaeology during the decade 
1939-1949. The book is one of a series edited by Professor Karl 
Honn and designed, like so many “ Bailey Bridges,” to span the 
wartime gaps in scholars’ first-hand knowledge of progress in the 
various sciences. The author, a German scholar well known for his 
earlier work on the Kertsch vases, on the site of Larisa, and on 
ancient portraiture, spent the war years on the side lines in his uni- 
versity post at Basel, Switzerland, where he was able to maintain 
an extraordinarily thorough watch on the appearance of all the 
relevant publications both in Europe and America: 

The book begins with a review of the development in the aims and 
methods of archaeology since the time of Winckelmann. There 
follows a section on recent studies of the influence upon early Greece 
of the cultures of neighboring lands: Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, 
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Syria, Asia Minor, the “ Mountain Lands,” and Central Europe. 
Cyprus, Crete, and Mycenae come in for brief treatment. 

The main body of the work is divided between Greece and Rome 
in the proportion of two to one. Within each of these major 
divisions excavation, architecture, sculpture, painting, and my- 
thology are dealt with in turn. Finally, the peripheral peoples of 
historical times are noticed: the Persians and Scythians, the Etrus- 
cans and Celts, the Spaniards and Carthaginians, again from the 
point of view of their relations with the classical world. 

The review thus covers a vast area, yet some readers will regret 
the omission of epigraphy and numismatics. Inscriptions receive 
no attention, perhaps because they are to be dealt with in other 
volumes of the series devoted to Greek and Latin language and 
literature. Numismatic publications are referred to only incidentally 
and usually only in so far as they have a direct bearing on sculpture. 
The omission is the more striking inasmuch as the publications in 
this branch, e. g., numerous fascicules of the Sylloge Nummorum 
Graecorum and successive volumes of the great catalogue of coins 
of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, must rank among the 
most solid achievements of the decade in the archaeological field. 
The necessary space might have been found in the volume by the 
omission or drastic curtailment of the introduction. 

The editor’s instructions called for an objective review of progress 
within the discipline with a minimum of criticism on the part of the 
author. A mind as energetic and eager as Schefold’s, however, 
could scarcely be bridled by an editor; the result is that almost every 
page bristles with argument and ex cathedra pronouncements. This 
personal approach has also led to a marked unevenness in treatment. 
Some books of monumental importance, e.g., Dunbabin’s The 
Western Greeks, receive a sober paragraph or two, whereas studies 
that touch on themes close to the author’s own special interests, 
e.g., portraiture or symbolism in Roman art, have inspired lengthy 
disquisitions. It must be admitted, however, that the intrusion of 
the author’s personality gives a certain unity to the compilation and 
makes of it a readable book as distinct from a purely mechanical 
bibliography. 

The make-up of the book is not attractive. The nature of the 
material no doubt required that widely disparate odds and ends 
should often be thrown together even in a single paragraph. The 
irregular alteration in size of type detracts from the appearance of 
the pages. The proof readers have overlooked an extravagant 
number of small typographical errors. The index is helpful but 
by no means complete. The 32 illustrations gathered together on 
8 plates have been copied from earlier publications and fall far 
short in quality of the illustrations used in other works by the same 
author. The book, however, is light and handy, and its straight- 
forward organization makes for easy use. 

Apart from its usefulness as a compendium of bibliographical 
information, Schefold’s work has great value as indicating trends 
within the discipline, e. g., toward a deeper and more fruitful under- 
standing of the relations between early Greece and the East, a more 
precise determination of the essential quality of Roman art and the 
time of its beginning, a more finely shaded delineation of the 
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development of ancient portraiture, an interest in the impact of 
Greek and Roman civilization on the Iberian peninsula, the study 
of which has been so greatly facilitated by the recent publications 
of Spanish scholars. For the sake of the stimulus of this nature 
that may come from such a review the exercise might be worth 
repeating at ten-year intervals, war or no war. 

Both at the beginning and at the close of his book the author 
insists on the value of the classics as a common heritage and so a 
potentially unifying force among peoples. This view received little 
encouragement from the results of the first-hand human contacts 
between the classical scholars of the Occupying Powers and the 
people of Greece during World War II; still it embodies a pious 
hope and one worth cherishing. 
Homer A. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StupDY, PRINCETON. 


J. Detz. Lukians Kenntnis der athenischen Antiquitaéten. Freiburg 
in der Schweiz, Paulusdruckerei, 1950. Pp. viii + 194. 


In a careful study presented as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Basel, J. Delz, a student of P. Von der Mill, pub- 
lishes an investigation into the reflection of Athenian political, mili- 
tary, and legal institutions in the works of Lucian and Alciphron. 
He examines the spurious or dubious as well as the genuine works 
of Lucian, and indeed he contributes a new argument for the genuine- 
ness of the Charon and against that of the Amores and the Demos- 
thenis Encomium. He is particularly interested in distinguishing 
between references drawn from the Athens of the second century 
after Christ and references drawn from classical Athens or the 
Athens of the New Comedy, also whether the classical color was 
correct or revealed a misunderstanding. He points out that Lucian 
achieves his Attic grace not only by his vocabulary but by constant 
use of Athenian background, and that Lucian, unobtrusive in his 
learning and unafraid of inconsistency, treated the background with 
considerable independence. 

Delz has made good use of the inscriptions and of the works of 
Graindor and of Bruno Keil on Roman Athens. The reviewer still 
believes that one can hardly use Lucian to clarify the institutions of 
Roman Athens, but Delz has done valuable work in clarifying 
Lucian’s constant references to Athenian political, military, and 
legal institutions from the standpoint of the information which has 
accumulated particularly in recent years. He arranges the material 
in chapters as follows: I, Demes and Tribes; II, Phratries and Gené; 
III, Civil and Family Law; IV, Honors and Privileges; V, Duties 
of the Citizen; VI, Military and Naval Institutions; VII, Slaves and 
Meties; VIII, Boulé and Ecclesia; IX, Areopagus and the Courts. 
The subject index is adequate and the index of passages discussed 
ean be praised. The zpoedpia (cf. Delz, p. 45) as a privilege still 
occasionally granted in Roman Athens is now attested by the decrees 
in honor of Ulpius Eubiotus, which contribute also in other ways 
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to our knowledge of privileges, distributions, and the procedure of 
passing a proposal through the public corporations, and might help 
to explain the usage of the word ydéuos which bothered Delz on p. 149 
(see the reviewer’s article in Hesperia, 1951, No. 3). 

In regard to the vocabulary and arrangement of the Athenian 
decrees, it might be said in general that the decrees of the Roman 
Period show a constant striving for variation within the pattern. No 
group of decrees was so stereotyped as the prytany decrees, and 
yet every new discovery brings some new version of an old formula 
or a slight shift in the arrangement of traditional elements. The 
new text published by Dow, Prytaneis, No. 116, has the formula of 
purpose at the end, whereas the many previously discovered decrees 
have it just before the formula of sanction. If we had a richer 
assortment of Athenian decrees from the second century after Christ, 
we should probably find many more points of contact with Lucian’s 
mock decrees. Even in the present dearth Lucian’s amraé éxxpiOévtwv 
(Concilium Deorum, 15), for example, has a model in the [éy]xpi- 
Oévrwv amragé of I. G., II?, 1092, lines 10 f. 

The author’s chief weakness lies in some unfamiliarity with the 
Greek terminology for Roman institutions or with the Roman institu- 
tions themselves. The reviewer who does not wish to obscure the 
contributions of this well-organized dissertation will remind the 
reader that the following cases are few indeed in comparison with 
the total number discussed, but the reviewer must disagree with the 
author in his treatment of the following cases. 

First the proceedings in the Bis Accusatus. The reviewer suspects 
that the explanation in the text is wrong and that the right explana- 
tion is intimated on p. 156 in note 19, which begins, “In some way 
or other the entire invention is influenced also by the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus. Dike here represents Athena.” In the reviewer’s opinion 
Lucian started with the idea of his own trial before the Areopagus 
and this recalled inevitably the trial of Orestes in the Humenides, or 
he started with the idea of a series of such trials. In either case 
the opening scene between Zeus and Hermes away from Athens, 
the divine motivation for the trials, can contain very un-Aeschylean 
allusions. It is possible that, as Delz argues in the text, Lucian makes 
Zeus talk like a Roman emperor when he asks zporiOeuev adrois 
ayopav dixov. One might emphasize not only the phrase dyopa diKov 
but also the verb zpori@yy. which occurs in a closely related sense 
three times in the first edict of Augustus at Cyrene (S. EZ. G., IX, 8). 
However, the word zpori@nu. does not have to be so interpreted, and 
the Athenian inscription, S. I. G.5, 1109, lines 86 and 97, attests this 
very usage of dyopa in thoroughly Greek surroundings of the second 
century after Christ. Zeus would not unnaturally suggest the Roman 
emperor, but it is too much to claim identity (so Delz, p. 156) 
between the goddess of Justice and the proconsul of Achaia. These 
trials on the Areopagus, moreover, follow Greek procedure. 

Elsewhere Lucian does borrow elements from the cognitio pro- 
cedure, trial extraordinary by a Roman magistrate, and that brings 
us to the interpretation of two other passages, Piscator, 10-16 and 
Vera Historia, II, 6-10. When it is said of Philosophy (Piscator, 
10) seis d-yarnoopey ois dy éxeivy Suayve, the language and situation 
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reflect the Sdyvwors or cognitio of a Roman magistrate, whose im- 
partiality Greeks often preferred in cases where their own local 
tribunals were quite competent (cf. Plutarch, Reip. ger. praec., 19); 
and again when Philosophy fills up her ouvéSpiov with Arete, Sophro- 
syne, Dikaiosyne, Paideia, and Aletheia (Piscator, 16), contem- 
poraries would have visualized the consilium of a Roman magistrate, 
which was called of cuvedpevovres even at Athens (A.J. P., 1948, 
p. 439). Yet the same dialogue contains also elements drawn from 
Attic literature or Athenian practice such as the black ballots men- 
tioned in section 21. Lucian selects at random. Again in the Vera 
Historia, II, 6-10, the proceedings, for which Delz (p. 167) could 
of course find no analogy in Athenian practice, reflect trials extra- 
ordinary in the court of a Roman governor: the case of the travelers 
who find themselves on the Island of the Blest comes up fourth, 
and after a hearing the governor, who is the Cretan Rhadamanthys, 
consults his consilium before rendering a decision: émi zoAtv xpovov 
€oxérteTo Kal Tois exowovTo Decisions by the 
prefect of Egypt were often reported with the introduction “So 
and so, TOV KTA. 

A fourth passage occurs in the Amores, 30, composed by an imita- 
tor of Lucian: yuvaéiv éxxAnoia Sixacrypia Kai 
OTpaTnyos av 7) mpoaTarns On 
pp. 68f. Delz has trouble with the precise meaning of the word 
mpoorarns, Which in the reviewer’s opinion reflects the Roman institu- 
tion of the patronus ordinis et populit. 

A fifth passage, Bacchus, 2-3, where the expedition of Dionysus 
against the Indians forms the subject, causes trouble on p. 73. 
Lucian describes Dionysus as a orparnAdrys. It is indeed not the 
late Roman term (magister militum) but neither is it derived from 
a model in iambic verse. In the Greek of the second century after 
Christ the word meant dux exercitus and indicated the commanding 
general of an expeditionary force (cf. Sitzb. Miinchen, 1934, Heft 3, 
pp. 15f.). 

Two passages, which have not at all been misinterpreted by Delz, 
invite further comment from the reviewer. In the Concilium 
Deorum, 19, after Momus has read the proposal, Zeus, who is the 
president of the Assembly, speaks as follows: A:xawrarov, 6 Mape’ 
yap oi py The ancient reader 
expected the president of an Assembly to put a vote by saying first, 
“Orw Soxei eivar TA aveyvwopeva, adpatw THv xeipa, and then, xai 
Orw py Soxei, Gpatw xeipa. Zeus, when he declares the bill passed 
before the negative vote is taken and before the affirmative vote is 
counted, comments, “ For I ean tell that those who will vote No will 
be more numerous.” In the Necyomanteia, 20, the decree is read, and 
then Lucian says, Tovrov dvayvwabévros tov 
pev at apxat, 70 Kai % Kat 
vAdKTnoev 6 KépBepos* yap évreAn ylyverat Kal KUpia TO éyvwopeva 
(or rather we should emend the last word to read <év>eyvwopeva). 
The Assemblies of the Roman Period provided no opportunity for 
discussion; the people had the chance to accept or reject, and they 
usually accepted with shouts of approval. Papyri and inscriptions 
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of the second and third centuries show that the acclamations were 
recorded or indicated in the minutes of the meeting like the number 
of votes for and against the proposal (cf. Hesperia, Supplement 
VI, pp. 140 f., and A. Wilhelm, Bettrage zur griechischen Inschriften- 
kunde [ Vienna, 1909], pp. 179 f.). It was now common to engrave, 
not just the decree, but the entire minutes, as in S.J. G.’, 1109 and 
898, and Lucian satirizes the custom, especially by the absurd 
acclamations of Brimo and Cerberus. The other passage too with 
its picture of the arbitrary behavior of the president (Zeus) con- 
tains more satire than burlesque, for with the power concentrated in 
the hands of the magistrates the Assemblies of Lucian’s time must 
have often seemed parodies of the ancient. 
JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JoHNs HopxKINs UNIVERSITY. 
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